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AUTUMN. 
The petals fell long since, and now the 
leaves 
Follow the way of all the failing earth, 
The destined way for everything that 
breathes, 
The way of death, of darkness, and of 
dearth; 
The way he wends to-morrow who now 
grieves 
For his dead friend. Death’s way? 
The way of birth! 
Except the seed be shaken from the 
sheaves 
To rot within the ground—’tis nothing 
worth. 


Death seals our wishes with the stamp of 
power, 
Each known behest Love hastens to 
obey. 

Such as we were within the recent hour, 
Such are our children of a later day. 
In them we live again. O priceless dower 
Of Life and Love that cannot pass 

away! 


Speaker ALICE LAw. 


SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 
Born, 1817. Died, Oct. 6, 1897. 


Four-score the years that crowned your 
head, and still 
In labor, not in sorrow, passed their 
strength! 
Untired the genial hand and stedfast will 
Yield up their task at length. 


With generous love, forestalling Death’s 


bequest, 
From out your treasure-stores of youth 
and age 
Living, you gave your country of your 
best, 


A royal heritage! 


Of lesser claims we know the noisy cry: 
Yours were the gifts too great to ask 
our praise; 
You reaped “the harvest of a quiet eye” 
In life’s sequestered ways. 


The faded history of courts and kings 
Touched by your spell took on its former 
hue; 
You made the daily art of common things 
Fresh as the morning dew. 
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And Punch, who knew you early for his 
friend, 
When friends were rare and fortune yet 
to know, 
Still cherishes the charm your fancies lend 
His page of long ago. 


Take, for he brings you, mindful of the 
past, 
This token, witness to a comrade’s grief, 
Mourning the noble heart that lies at last 
Dead with the dying leaf. 


Punch, 


FROM ANY POET. 

O Fair and Young, we singers only lift 

A mirror to your beauty dimly true, 

And what you gave us, that we give to 
you. 

And in returning minimize the gift. 

We trifle like an artist brought to view 

The nuggets gleaming in a golden drift, 

Who, while the busy miners sift and sift, 

Will take his idle brush and paint a few. 

O Young and Glad, O Shapely, Fair and 
Strong, 

Yours is the soul of verse’*to make, not 
mar! 

In you is loveliness: to you belong 

Glory and grace: we sing but what you 
are. 

Pleasant the song perchance; but O how 
far 

The beauty sung of doth excel the song! 

EDWARD CRACROFT LEFROY. 


IN THE BAY. 
The sea-gulls whiten and dip, 
Crying their lonely ery, 
At noon in the blue of the bay: 
And I hear the slow oars drip, 
As the fisherman’s boat drifts by. 
And the cuckoo ealls from the hillside far 
away. 


The white birds cry for the foam, 
O white birds crying to me 
The cry of my heart evermore, 
By perilous seas to roam 
To a shore far over the sea, 
And I would that my ship went down 
within sight of the shore! 


. * ARTHUR J. SYMONDS. 

















The Life of Tennyson. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE LIFE OF TENNYSON.! 

The hitherto unpublished sonnet with 
which the preface of these volumes 
opens, sums up what Tennyson himself 
thought about biographies. 


Old ghosts whose day was done ere mine 


began, 

If earth be seen from your conjectured 
heaven, 

Ye know that history is half-dream—ay 
even 


The man’s life in the letters of the man. 

There lies the letter, but it is not he 

As he retires into himself and is: 

Sender and sent-to go to make up this, 

Their offspring of this union. And on me 

Frown not, old ghosts, if I be one of those 

Who make you utter things you did not 
say, 

And mould you all awry and mar your 
worth; 

For whatsoever knows us truly, knows 

That none can truly write his single day, 

And none can write it for him upon earth. 


The strong probability is that most of 
us who have thought at all, have come 
to the same or a similar conclusion as to 
the obiter dicta of great men. Yet when 
a man had no life, so to speak, outside 
his literary “day by day,” are we not 
driven in upon his conversations and 
his letters for any conclusion at all as 
to his real self? In this instance, more- 
over, Tennyson, partly by reason of his 
half-mystic solitude, so far as the out- 
side world was concerned, and largely 
by reason of that species of muffled evi- 
dence which permeated society as to his 
real personality as thinker, mind-com- 
rade, host, has attracted to himself so 
large a share of contemporary curiosity 
and interest as to make it almost of the 
nature of fate that his true life should 
be given to the world. The present 
writer recollects, in 1875, hearing ap 
opinion, as it seemed to him, very 
harshly debated, or rather stated, in the 
poet’s presence, which was adverse to 
John Forster for his share in the “Life 
of Charles Dickens.” He recollects it, 

1 Alfred, Lord Tennyson—A Memoir. By his 
ton. 2vols. London, 1897. 
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even through this time-haze of twenty- 
two years, with perfect accuracy, and 
will reproduce the scene with absolute 
fidelity. Brief though it may be, it is 
vital to our comprehension and appre- 
ciation of this “Life of ‘Tennyson.” 
The party had left the dining-room at 
Farringford, and were seated, in the 
usual way, in that most informal but 
charming room, which was as nearly 
representative of a conventional draw- 
ing-room as any room could be in that 
unconventional house. And suddenly a 
chance remark, made before they had 
risen from dinner, became again the 
central topic of conversation, and one 
said, rather bitterly, “Tush! it’s all 
Forster; you can’t find Dickens in it, 
and when you do, he seems to be either 


boasting or maundering.” So _ far 
Tennyson had not replied,—had not 
seemed to hear. Another, who was 


simply a lover of Dickens, and had no 
critical capacity whatever, chanced to 
say,—not in rebuke or reply, but as 
though thinking out loud,—“It was love 
of Dickens, nothing more.” And then, 
and at the simple naturalness of that 
remark, the poet did speak, He was 
not facing the first speaker, and was 
sitting side-ways to the last speaker, 
and yet all knew that his censure went 
back to him for whom it was intended. 
“Love of Dickens,” he said, “yes, that is 
the clue to it; the biographer who loves 
his man either paints his man as he saw 
him and knew him, always loving him, 
or leaves the man to tell his own tale 
through his letters and conversations; 
in the one case, the biographer may be 
called a bore, and in the other his work 
may be dubbed incomplete; but, for 
God’s sake, let those who love us edit 
us after death.” 

The great poet’s biographer, at all 
events, fulfils this test of complete and 
loyal affection. And the brief preface 
to this weighty and important work 
should be read, and very carefully read. 
“For my own part, I feel strongly that 
no biographer could so truly give him 
as he gives himself in his own works;” 
“there is also the impossibility of fath- 
oming a great man’s mind, his deeper 
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thoughts are hardly ever revealed;” “he 
thought that ‘Merlin and the Gleam’ 
would probably be enough of biography 
for those friends who urged him to 
write about himself;” “according to my 

ather’s wish, throughout the memoir 
my hand will be as seldom seen as may 
be.”” These are the four, as it were, pre- 
vailing texts by which the biographer 
is, or endeavors to be, dominated. 

We have briefly alluded to the diffi- 
culties besetting the path of any biog- 
rapher of Tennyson. Over and over 
again the present writer has heard the 
late poet regret the difficulty, or, as he 
once said, “impossibility,” of the task, 
and to those who, besides reading these 
volumes, will carefully consider of what 
varied materials they are formed, this 
estimate of Tennyson himself as to the 
writing of his own life will not seem of 
the nature of mere antecedent apology. 
He was gradually persuaded, came to 
be persuaded by slow degrees, that the 
British public had a right to demand the 
“story of his days.” It was not an 
easy article of belief for him to acquire; 
his whole nature revolted against the 
publication of his private life. “I give 
them my best thoughts—they should be 
satisfied,” he once said when, as it were, 
defending the privacy of his existence 
against the inexcusable assault of per- 
sistent curiosity, carried in this instance 
to absolute rudeness. And nothing is 
more curiously instructive to the stu- 
dent of “tendencies” than the uncon- 
scious evidence of the biographer to 
that spirit of being apart and alone, 
which pervades the personality of the 
great poet from the very first. Over 
and over again, in the letters of his con- 
temporaries, the Apostles, even in the 
letters of Arthur Hallam, we find him 
severely challenged as to his absences 
in person, his silence in correspondence. 
In fact, from the very earliest days of 
his serious “call” to poetry, right 
through that time of furnace-fire and 
disesteem and disparagement, about 


which, in after days of age and compe- 
tency, he could not speak without a 
shudder in his voice, in all the patience 
and trial of his enforced separation 
from his future wife, down to the very 
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last days of his life, the true essence of 
rest for him was solitude. And it was 
a solitude so absolutely self-contained 
as to resemble that form of scientific 
abstraction which gauges experimental 
research to the faultlessness, by repeti- 
tion, of a true fact. It never appeared 
to us that any, at all events, of the later 
work of Tennyson was other than the 
almost perfect evolution of a great 
silence. The writer has, for example, 
known the poet ramble alone from six 
to eight in the morning, and, when his 
guest was breakfasting in haste, per- 
haps prior to some journey, come to 
the room with a few words of hearty 
greeting and then relapse into silence, 
but not into moodiness. Knowing the 
meaning of it quite well, the guest has 
quietly proceeded with his meal, when 
suddenly, as though the tension of cut- 
ting each facet to its finest point were 
over, Tennyson would roll out one line 
perhaps about the sea; it was the 
whole harvest of those _ solitary 
thoughts, but how perfect a harvest! 
Once, in a conversation with him, in 
the year 1889, at Aldworth, he had been 
good enough to speak at some length as 
to biographies. The writer nad been 
talking on life and death, and the un- 
certainty of lasting fame, and the “un- 
known quantity or quality” in litera- 
ture (the phrase was Tennyson’s), which 
seemed equally to ensure it and deny it. 
that impalpable something which was 
as necessary as it was intangible and 
undefinable—when the talk drifted into 
biographies. He had ventured to say 
an unfortunate thing,—at least, a risky 
thing, as said to his host,—and it was 
this: that the world had a certain right 
to know “the methods of the poet’s 
workshop.” Tennyson paused a very 
long time before replying. The speaker 
knew quite well how the remark, unfor- 
tunately blunt, must for the moment 
have jarred that sense of seclusion and 
privacy, especially with regard to the 
dead, which he held so sacred; but a 
remark once made to him had to be 
defended—there was never any com- 
promise possible; opposition he did not 
mind, but the cowardice of “no de- 
fence” of an opinion vexed and worried 
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him. After a long pause, he settled 
down to say his say on the subject, and 
very clear it was: “Yes; within proper 
limits you are right. But the biog- 
rapher must let the man speak wher- 
ever speak he can; and if not that, then 
those should speak who then knew the 
man. An old controversy should be 
touched with a light hand, but true 
meanings should be made clear.” And 
we say that on these lines, for no doubt 


their spirit has actuated the son in 
writing the life of the father, this 


biography is a piece of honest, capable 
and reverent work. 

Were we suddenly called upon to de- 
clare what characteristic of the late 
Lord Tennyson was the most striking, 
we should reply—his absolutely unim- 
peachable veracity. There are various 
forms of more or less satisfactory truth- 
fulness, and these varieties are more or 
less the result of the triumph of per- 


sonal honor over the overmastering 
desire to “lie a little bit.” Now, 


throughout his early life, in all the let- 
ters to his many friends, growing, we 
admit, more and more infrequent, there 
is an exactness of expression, where 
the subject is important, which only 
needs noticing once to be always recog- 
nizable. It pervades his life, his let- 
ters, his observation, and his observa- 
tion’s fruit, his poetry, for no man was 
a greater observer of nature. And it 
lasted and deepened; it commanded, 
while in his company, some attempt at 
imitation; it was, in fact, in a manner 
contagious. Inaccurate men became 
more accurate; careless men grew more 
cautious; old assertions became tinged 
with qualifying doubt. When, of some 
great man’s reputation, something was 
said once on a time—something that the 
world had long accepted as veracious, 
a dripping “rumor,” as it were, crystal- 
lized by mere action of time, into a kind 
of fact-stalactite—the writer remem- 
bers his natural accuracy and desire for 
accuracy finding expression in this 
semi-somnambulistic utterance, for he 
spoke to his pipe more than to us, 
“Strange that there should be no quali- 
fying evidence or allusion in all the 
writings of all his contemporaries, if 
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fact it was.” That kind of 
concurrent eyidence he thirsted for be- 
fore accepting a national verdict as 
necessarily a true opinion, and we think 
that one more instance of the high 
value he set upon truth will suffice to 
show how this prominent characteristic 
of his youth was justified in manhood, 
When Lionel Tennyson, his younger 
son, died in 1886, on his way home, in- 
valided, from India, we recollect that, 
of all obituary notices of him, the one 
which especially pleased the poet re- 
ferred to Lionel Tennyson's unvarying 
veracity; it was no empty compliment, 
but a true record of his son’s truth-lov- 
ingness. And, as our biographer tells 
us (vol. ii., p. 329), there are in “Locks- 
ley Hall Sixty Years after,” four lines 
that condense this paternal pride in his 
son’s characteristic :— 


was the 


Truth, for Truth is Truth, he worshipt, 
being true as he was brave; 

Good, for Good is Good, he follow’d, 
yet he look’d beyond the grave! 
Truth for Truth, and Good for Good! 

The Good, the True, the Pure, the 
Just! 

Take the charm “Forever” from them, 
and they crumble into dust. 


Then, as a sort of corollary of per- 
sonal veracity, comes his fidelity to old 
friendships. It always seemed to us 
that, on the appearance of each fresh 
volume of his verse, the verdict of his 
friends was what he chiefly looked for, 
and most inquired about. But, though 
his friendships were unalterable, there 
had come in some instances the need 
points of 
social, 


for reconsideration as to 
agreement on matters, 
generally political, and perhaps, occa- 
sionally, personal. Far too self-formed 
by thought and solitude were the opin- 
ions of Tennyson to admit of any mere 
neutral acceptance on his part—there 
was no popular sequence in any opin- 
ion of his! Not once, but over and over 
again, has the writer known him con- 
sider and weigh, as though grain by 
grain in the finest scales of judgment, 
some such opinion as the generally ac- 
cepted “unspeakable Turk” of Carlyle. 


some 
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He regarded it as the phrase of Car- 
lyle, and therefore extreme, as going, 
almost of literary purpose and intent, 
beyond justice, as the result of a hatred 
of the excesses or failings of the 
Pashas, so open to all to see and know, 
and of a failure to gauge and consider 
the deeper and more patiently latent 
virtues of the “common Turk.” That 
was one instance, in the writer’s mem- 
ory at this moment, and another was, 
and perhaps the one more tinged with 
personal regret than any other or sim- 
ilar difference of opinion with an old 
friend, the gradual fission which en- 
sued, bit by bit, but with the certainty 
of water permeating and separating 
strata—between his political convic- 
tions, crystallizing with advancing age 
into permanence, and the almost juve- 


nile, chameleon-like policy of Mr. 
Gladstone. Two things’ especially 


moved him to wrath: one, to use his 
own words, was the “cold shoulder 
given the colonies;” the other was, to 
quote the meaning and as nearly as 
possible its verbal expression, the “de- 
preciation of the fleet merely to snatch 
or keep the popular vote by the bait of 
a shameful economy.” But through all 
these vital differences of opinion the 
charm, the glamour, the sanctity, the 
“unvariableness” of the old friendships 
of old days were quite unaffected. No 
doubt, before this article is finished, it 
will be necessary to revert at some 
length and in some detail to his fixed 
political and social opinions during that 
period of time in which the writer had 
many opportunities for hearing his 
views, and involving, as these years do 
involve, that penultimate and final life- 
epoch in which he had come to be recog- 
nized as “seer” as well as poet. But 
what we are now chiefly concerned in 
connecting are the promise and fulfil- 
ment of characteristics as simplifying 
and prefacing, for true comprehension’s 
sake, any fair estimate of the biography 
before us. In this conjunction, we 


must briefly refer to the mysticism of 
Tennyson. 

If by mysticism is understood (and 
the author of “Hours with the Mystics” 
thus differentiated the two types—as 
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between French 


and German tenden- 
cies, “mysticism of sentiment” and 
“mysticism of thought’’) that form of 
too-prevalent and all-inconsequent neu- 
rosis which to-day calls itself “spiritu- 
alism,” to-morrow “Blavatskyism,” and 
on the third day something else, and 
which is assuredly one of the epilepti- 
form links between insane tendency 
and insane fact, then Tennyson lacked 
mysticism, though very prone indeed to 
listen, from the mere spirit of personal 
fair play, to every plea in its favor. 
And once, to the writer’s personal 
knowledge, he received a communica- 
tion on the subject which caused him 
some worry and thought. One for 
whom he had a great personal affection 
wrote that it was his duty to surrender 
poetry, his literary life, all, in order to 
lend the impulse of his name to an un- 
proven evangel. But his hesitation was 
soon allayed, as, rallying from his mo- 
mentary doubt, he stated the destiny of 
the true poet to be higher than merely 
to become, as his correspondent had be- 
come, credulous by desire and a fer- 
vent missionary for the cure of his own 
mental difficulties and nis own indeci- 
sions. And that was the only time we 
ever knew the matter to unsettle or 
discompose him. But very often indeed 
he had, in conversation, reviewed the 
whole subject, not, we are bound to 
say, in any spirit of flippancy, but al- 
ways reverting for consolation in 
doubts of what he conceived to be “un- 
explainable,” to the definition of a 
Higher Being, contained in the inscrip- 
tion on the Temple of Sais quoted by 
Plutarch: “I am all that is, hath been, 
and shall be; and my veil no mortal 
hath ever uncovered.” 

But the claims of a higher idealism 
and a loftier spiritual acknowledgment, 
these had always for him a keen attrac- 
tion. In “the something hidden which 
is now revealed” he profoundly be- 
lieved: but, as he so often further said 
in effect, “All knowledge, nay, every 
attempt at knowledge, of the spiritual 
world to-day is clouded by charlatan- 
ism, and rendered impossible to even 
consider by reason of, it may be, uncon- 


scious inaccuracy.” With these prelim- 
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inary remarks we turn to the biography 
itself. 

Alfred Tennyson was one of the most 
illustrious of the many eminent “sons of 
the clergy,” his father, Dr. George 
Tennyson, as is well known, having 
been rector of Somersby in Lincoln- 
shire, where the future laureate was 
born on the 6th of August, 1809. We 
do not propose to take the reader page 
by page through this profoundly inter- 
esting work. He must read it for him- 
self, and, if a sincere lover of the poet, 
he will be sure to find something to 
arrest his attention in every chapter, 
almost on every page. “The child,” 
said Tennyson’s wise predecessor, “is 
father of the man;’ and in these early 
annals of Somersby we may note in the 
youthful Alfred Tennyson not only the 
dawn of that poetic inspiration which 
has made his name one of the most il- 
lustrious of the century, but also that 
inborn, keen, critical faculty which, 
with Tennyson as with Goethe, was a 
part of his intellectual outfit. Doubt- 
less much was inherited and much 
learnt from his father, who is described 
as of stern character and in some meas- 
ure what is known as a disappointed 
man, and perhaps not altogether suited 
for the priestly office; but a man pos- 
sessed of a most vigorous and powerful 
mind, who, beneath a rough exterior, 


hid a sound, if not tender, heart. “A 
Hebrew and Syriac scholar, he per- 


fected himself in Greek,” writes the 
grandson, “in order that he might teach 
his sons. All that they learnt of lan- 
guages, of the fine arts, of mathemat- 
ics, of natural science, until they went 
to Cambridge, was learnt from him.” 
In addition to this regular and charac- 
teristic teaching, Alfred and his broth- 
ers, two of whom were destined to 
rank among the lesser lights of song of 
the Victorian era, from the first had 
command of the excellent parental 
library. Alfred Tennyson also inher- 
ited from his father his large and pow- 
erful frame and superb physique.’ 

1 He stood six feet two, and was strong and en- 
ergetic. Tim Green, the Somersby rat-catcher, a 
great ally of the young Tennysons, said : ‘‘I re- 
member the oud Doctor. What aclip he used to 
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“Like my father,” writes one of the 
brothers, “Alfred had a great head, so 
that when I put on his hat it came over 
my face.” When Carlyle met Tenny- 
son in London, he told him that he was 
“a Life-Guardsman spoilt by making 
poetry.” The masterful old Lincoln- 
shire rector, who was an eldest son, had 
been disinherited by his father in favor 
of a younger brother, so that the Tenny- 
son estates passed down to the junior 
branch, the Tennyson d’Eyncourts, of 
Bayons Manor. This fact doubtless 
had a considerable and deleterious 
effect on Dr. Tennyson’s character, 
whilst it eventually shaped to wise 
ends the subsequent fortune and career 
of his famous son. 

The poet’s mother, who came of good 
Lincolnshire stock, the Fytches, is de- 
scribed as “a remarkably saintly 
woman,” possessing what is all too rare 
in saints, a fine sense of humor. It was 
his mother who sat for the portrait of 
the young poet’s Isabel:— 


A courage to endure and to obey; 

A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 

Crown’d Isabel, thro’ all her placid life, 

The queen of marriage, a most perfect 
wife. 


And these high qualities of noble wife- 
hood must have influenced children as 
well as husband, when they doubtless 
felt more than the old doctor the balm 
of that— 


most silver flow 
Of subtle paced counsel in distress. 


Tennyson was passionately fond of 
his mother, and to her is traced his love 
of animals and pity “for all wounded 
things.” To her also, rather than to 
the rugged, masterful rector, must be 
attributed that deep, inborn sensibility 
and almost feminine tenderness, which 
though wisely hidden from the careless 
world, were felt and recognized by his 
family and friends, and were perhaps 
the noblest part of the poet’s inheri- 
tance, the inspiring source of all that is 


goii between them chooorches o’ Somersby an» 
Enderby.” 
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most truly human and most deeply 
pathetic in his verse. 

Alfred Tennyson’s life-work began in 
earnest at Cambridge. Here his genius 
quickly unfolded, and in such a way 
that his brilliant young college contem- 
poraries almost from the first recog- 
nized in him the coming poet of his 
generation and his age; here he formed 
the one great friendship of his life, as 
well as others hardly less intimate and 
hardly less influential in shaping his 
subsequent career. Tennyson, whose 
‘nervous temperament and habits of 
solitude” (to use the words of Arthur 
Hallam), must have been a barrier to 
mere social success, nevertheless at 
once seems to have attracted and fasci- 
nated the more intellectual and more 
brilliant of the set of young men then at 
Cambridge. Doubtless he owed a great 
deal to his remarkable and striking ap- 
pearance. “I remember him well,” 
writes Edward Fitzgerald, “a sort of 
Hyperion.” Another friend more fully 
describes him as “six feet high, broad- 
chested, strong-limbed, face Shakespe- 
rian, with deepeyelids, his forehead am- 
ple, crowned with dark wavy hair, his 
head finely poised, his hand the admira- 
tion of sculptors, long fingers with 
square tips, but soft as a child’s, of 
great size and strength. What struck 
one most about him was the union of 
strength and refinement.” Thompson, 
afterwards master of Trinity, ex- 
claimed on first seeing Tennyson, “That 
man must be a poet;” and Fanny Kem- 
ble, who used to visit her brother at 
Cambridge about this time, records that 
“Alfred Tennyson was our hero, the 
great hero of our day.” 

Surely the late laureate, like many a 
lesser man, at first owed much to the 
fact that he “looked the character.” It 
is rather painful to reflect how greatly 
he might have been ignored and 
snubbed, if, with his nervous shyness 
and retiring disposition, the young 
Lincolnshire lad had been a squat ugly 
fellow of plain prosaic exterior. But 
luckily he looked like a poet and—being 
one also—he early received from those 
who were brought into close intimacy 
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with him at Cambridge that sympa- 
thetic and even respectful recognition, 
which was dearer to him and more 
highly prized throughout life than all 
the noisy plaudits of the outside world. 

In the minds of many, perhaps the 
majority, of the most sincere admirers 
of “In Memoriam,” two misconceptions 
have prevailed in regard to the source 
of its inspiration. The one is that 
Tennyson, writing after some years’ 
interval from Arthur Hallam’s death, 
idealized the moral virtues, and exag- 
gerated the mental gifts of his friend. 
The other fallacy is that he chose the 
subject merely because he found it 
eminently suitable to the elucidation of 
his own religious and ethical ideas. 
Both of these prevailing misconceptions 
will be dispelled by this biography. 
We can no longer doubt that Arthur 
Hallam had in him all the potentiality 
of future greatness, and that had his 
life been spared he would have ful- 
filled all the promise that his poet- 
friend so pathetically and powerfully 
deplores. The other misconception 
must also yanish; the stanzas of “In 
Memoriam,” in so far as they concern 
the personal relations of Tennyson and 
Hallam, are to be taken literally; they 
are no fiction or mere fancy sketch, but 
the living reality, setting forth the 
poet’s actual and abiding feelings 
throughout all the changes of time and 
after years. It must be conceded that 
this view of the subject gives to “In 
Memoriam” an added interest. We al- 
ways like to feel that we are on sure 
ground; that the lofty imaginative poet 
is indeed filling our receptive minds 
with his own actual experiences, his 
own veritable thoughts, and joys and 
sorrows. But while these pages will 
deepen in us the feeling of what may be 
ealled the underlying actuality of the 
poem, it is necessary to bear in mind, 
as Tennyson himself said, that “In 
Memoriam” is “a poem, not an actual 
biography.” 

Perhaps the noblest trait in Arthur 
Hallam, as a young ambitious man of 
high promise and great natural ability, 
is his loyal and sincere belief in the 
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future greatness of his friend. It is 
something for any man to have found a 
friend among his own contemporaries, 
who can share his highest aspirations, 
enter into his inmost thoughts and 
subtlest speculations; while no fame in 
later years, however loud and wide- 
spread, can ever equal the joy of this 
fresh intercourse of kindred minds, 
when two rarely gifted and nobly un- 
selfish youths commune together, and 
the one acclaims the early efforts of his 
as yet obscure friend. Nevertheless. 
unless Tennyson had full and thorough 
belief in Hallam’s capacity and critical 
judgment, all these praises of his early 
poems would have been to him as 
naught. For Alfred Tennyson was one 
of those rare and lofty spirits who are 
both creative and critical at the same 
time. In later life, Mr. Lecky declared 
that he was the best critic of verse that 
he had ever known. His own poetic 
efforts were all through life subjected 
to his own keen scrutiny, and unless he 
were himself satisfied with them, the 
warmest commendation of a valued 
friend would hardly have afforded him 
a moment’s gratification. But here, as 
in all things, Arthur Hallam was AI- 
fred Tennyson’s alter ego; the youthful 
poet admired his friend’s comprehen- 
siveness of mind; he knew how fine was 
his literary insight; how keen his crit- 
ical acumen, and how thoroughly con- 
scientious and painstaking his lightest 
judgments. What can be a better proof 
of Hallam’s generous nature and the 
sincerity of his friendship, than an 
allusion to Tennyson’s prize poem, 
“Timbuctoo,” which he made in a let- 
ter to Mr. Gladstone, who had praised 
his own unsuccessful effort:— 


The splendid imaginative power that 
pervades it will be seen through all hin- 
drances. I consider Tennyson as promis- 
ing fair to be the greatest poet of our gen- 
eration, perhaps of our century. 


It was the same when Tennyson in 
1830, by that time recognized in his 
Cambridge circle as the future poet of 
England, ventured into print and chal- 
lenged the larger outside public with 
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the volume entitled “Poems chiefly 
Lyrical,” which marks the actual be- 
ginning of his poetical career. It is 
noteworthy that men as eminent in the 
world as Sir John Bowring and the 
kindly old veteran Leigh Hunt, at once 
recognized the advent of a new and 
genuine singer. But, as the biographer 
here records, it was the enlightened en- 
thusiasm of Arthur Hallam in his dis- 
criminating eulogy in the Englishman's 
Magazine which, as he says, “helped my 
father through years of darkness and 
disparagement that were soon to 
come.” Hallam’s wise and generous 
friendship and his confident prediction 
of the future greatness of his friend, 
contrast strangely with the coldness of 
the recognized literary the 
time. For Coleridge as a poet Tenny- 
son had then, and always, the highest 
admiration. So he must have felt the 
more keenly the cool reception his little 
volume met with at Highgate. 


gods of 


I have not read through all Mr. Tenny- 
son’s poems which have been sent to me; 
but I think there are some things of a 
great deal of beauty in what I have seen. 
The misfortune is that he has begun to 
write verses without very well under- 
standing what metre is. 


How strange it is that in this little 
piece of carping criticism the old melo- 
dious bard should single out for cen- 
sure the very point on which the new 
singer was strongest—music of verse, 
and metrical skill. In late life (1890) 
Tennyson himself (who doubtless felt 
Coleridge’s douche terribly at the time? 
accounts for the attitude of the “An- 
cient Mariner” very wisely and philo- 
sophically: “But so I, an old man, who 
get a poem or poems every day, might 
cast a casual glance at a book, and see- 
ing something which I could not scan 
or understand, might possibly decide 
against the book without further con- 
sideration.” 

Should we desire to realize the young 
poet Tennyson, who though holding 
such a lofty place in the minds and 
hearts of his college friends, was 
doomed to wait many a weary year be- 
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fore he conquered the recognized lead- 
ers of the literary world, and the vast 
unthinking outside public, we cannot 
do better than take his son’s admirably 
brief sketch:— 


As a young man my father’s friends 
have often described him to me as having 
Johnsonian common sense and a rare 
power of expression; very gentle, full of 
enjoyment, full of sensitiveness, full of 
humor, though with the passionate heart 
of a poet, and sometimes feeling the mel- 
ancholy of life. He passed through 
“moods of misery unutterable,” but he 
eventually shook them off. He remem- 
bered how, when in London almost for the 
first time, one of these moods came over 
him as he realized that “in a few years all 
its inhabitants would be lying horizontal, 
stark and stiff in their coffins.” 


Let it be observed that it was this 
fine balance of opposing qualities which 
made Tennyson the great and success- 
ful man he became. And it preserved 
his serenity of mind and self-respect 
during all those dark years of early 
neglect and disparagement. The poetic 
melancholy was humanized by “John- 
sonian common sense;” the supersensi- 
tiveness, without which no one can be a 
poet or possessed of what he himself 
calls “the great poetic heart,’ was bal- 
anced by a genuine sense of humor. 
This fine balance of mental and moral 
qualities eminently fitted him to belong 
to the society of the “Apostles,” that 
memorable little group of brilliant and 
earnest young Cambridge men, whom 
the influence of F. D. Maurice first 
brought together. These young Cam- 
bridge enthusiasts were men not only 
of lofty aspirations but of Quixotic 
aims, as all noble youth have ever been 
since the world began. We have here 
recorded a strange episode in the early 
life of the future poet laureate and of 
his friend, who, had he lived, might 
have become prime minister or lord 
chancellor:— 


During the summer (1830) my father 
joined Arthur Hallam, and both started 
off for the Pyrenees with money for the 
insurgent allies of Torrijos—a noble, ac- 
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complished, truthful man, worthy to be a 
He it was who had raised the 
standard of revolt against the Inquisition 
and the tyranny of Ferdinand, King of 


leader. 


Spain. Alfred and Hallam held a secret 
meeting with the heads of the conspiracy 
on the Spanish border, and were not 
heard of by their friends for some weeks. 


Doubtless the youthful poet and his 
friend soon saw the other side of the 
question, and learnt to moderate their 
ardor for the sacred but too easily pro- 
faned cause of liberty; while from those 
strange early Spanish experiences may 
perhaps be dated the poet’s undying 
love for the sober-suited freedom of his 
native land. 

Shortly after Tennyson’s return from 
Spain his father passed peacefully 
away in his study chair. But the 
mother and family were permitted to 
remain at Somersby Rectory for several 
years. Here it was that the engage- 
ment between Arthur Hallam and 
Emily Tennyson took place, of which 
the former wrote to a friend that it was 
“only the commencement of a union 
which circumstances may not impair 
and the grave itself may not conclude.” 

“My Aunt Emily,” writes the biog- 
rapher, in a passage which gives a vivid 
sketch of the whole Tennyson family— 


had eyes “with depths on depths,” and a 
profile like that on a coin, “testa Ro- 
mana,” as an old Italian said of her. All 
the Tennyson sons and daughters, except 
Frederick, had the coloring of Italy, or 
the south of France, with dark eyes and 
hair. This foreign coloring may possibly 
have been derived from a Huguenot an- 
cestor, a relation of Madame de Main- 
tenon. On the Continent my father was 
never taken for an Englishman; and even 
in Ireland, in 1848, when he was in Valen- 
tia, an Irishman rose up from among the 
fern and heather, and said, “From 
France, your honor?” thinking, as he con- 
fessed, that he was a Frenchman come 
to lead a revolution. 


Aubrey de Vere speaks of the “dusky, 
almost Spanish complexion;” but Car- 
lyle’s portrait of the poet at forty is the 
most graphic:— 
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One of the finest-looking men in the 
world, a great shock of rough, dusky dark 
hair; bright loving hazel eyes; massive 
aquiline face, most massive yet most 
delicate; of sallow brown complexion, al- 
most Indian looking; clothes cynically 
loose, free and easy; smokes infinite 
tobacco; his voice is musically metallic, 
fit for loud laughter and piercing wail, 
and all that may lie between; speech and 
speculation free and plenteous. I don’t 
meet in these late decades such company 
over a pipe. 


As all readers of “In Memoriam” are 
aware, the poem teems with exquisite 
little pictures of the life at Somersby, 
and of Arthur Hallam’s frequent vis- 
its:— 


How often, hither wandering down, 
My Arthur found your shadows fair, 
And shook to all the liberal air 

The dust and din and steam of town. 


It is most deeply to be deplored that the 
elder Hallam, the historian, destroyed 
Alfred Tennyson's letters after his 
son’s sudden death at Vienna on Sep- 
tember 15th, 1833. The present Lord 
Tennyson remarks on this destruction 
of what “would have doubtless been 
the most interesting portion of the pres- 
ent work”—“a great loss,” as these par- 
ticular letters probably reveal his inner 
self more truly than anything outside 
his poems. A great and irreparable 
loss, we are compelled to add; for, 
judged by Tennyson’s casual corre- 
spondence in these volumes, we are in- 
clined to think that his deeply personal 
youthful outpourings to Arthur Hallam 
would have assuredly placed the poet 
among the first of contemporary letter- 
writers, while they would have been in 
themselves the most perfect commen- 
tary on “In Memoriam.” 

We have dwelt at such length on the 
personal relations of these young men, 
not only because it is impossible to 
understand fully either Lord Tennyson 
or even his poems without realizing the 
force and beauty of this unique college 
friendship, but also because on the un- 
sullied life and, to him, incomprehen- 
sible death of Arthur Hallam, the poet 
based his strongest religious convic- 
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tions. Unsupported as Tennyson al- 
Ways was by those theological dogmas 
which, like barriers, keep many a shal- 
lower and less really religious man 
within the bounds of faith, it is possible 
that, save for this early personal ex- 
perience of the mystery of life and the 
awfulness of death, Alfred Tennyson, 
who was by nature a bold and philo- 
sophie speculator, and always greatly 
interested in scientific research, might 
have wandered far afield into some 
phase of modern Agnosticism. Instead 
of so doing, he remained always a sin- 
cerely religious man, and, to all the 
more open minds of his generation, 
among the wisest of spiritual seers. 
Hle became, indeed, the pioneer of that 
reaction against scientific materialism 
and shallow unbelief, which has been 
the most characteristic note of our own 
immediate time. His profound sense 
of the inscrutable mystery underlying 
all phenomena, his fervid belief in God, 
and in the reality of man’s personal im- 
mortality—which he held to be the cen- 
tral truths of Christianity—have influ- 
enced countless men and women for 
whom else the churches and their teach- 
ing would have had little influence and 
less meaning. The lifelong passionate 
belief of the poet in God and in man’s 
immortality is not alone to be found in 
the familiar stanzas of “In Memoriam;” 
but it pervades and permeates all his 
finest work written after Arthur Hal- 
lam’s untimely death down to the dark 
hour when he, too, was called upon to 
“cross the bar.” 


Spring and Summer and Autumn and 

Winter and all these revolutions of 

earth: 

new, old 

change of the tide 

worth? 

What the philosophies, all the sciences, 
poesy varying voices of prayer? 

All that is noblest, all that is basest, all 
that is filthy with all that is fair? 


revolutions of Empire— 
what is all of it 


All 


What is it all, if we all of us end but in 
being our own corpse-coffins at last, 

Swallowed in Vastness, lost in Silence, 
drown’d in the deeps of a meaning- 
less Past? 
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What but a murmur of gnats in the 
gloom, or a moment’s anger of bees 
in their hive? 

Peace, let it be! for I loved him, and love 
him forever; the dead are not dead, 
but alive. 


Two years after “Poems chiefly 
Lyrical,” Moxon published (1832) 
“Poems by Alfred Tennyson.” This lit- 


tle volume, though it contains many of 
the choicest Tennysonian gems, and is 
full of lines which are now as familiar 
as household words, failed to propitiate 
the critics or to win the outside public. 
Aubrey de Vere, whose ‘“Reminis- 
cences” of the poet are among the treas- 
ures of these volumes, puts this matter 
of the slow growth of Tennyson’s fame 
in a very clear light:— 


It seems strange that his larger fame 
made way so slowly. For many a year 
we, his zealots, were but zealots of a sect. 
Seventeen years after the publication of 
his first volume, and five more after that 
of his third, ‘““The Princess” came out. I 
wrote a critique in one of our chief Lon- 
don “Quarterlies,” and called him a “great 
poet.” The then editor struck out “great” 
and substituted “true.” He considered 
that the public would not tolerate so 
strong a eulogium. 


Tennyson himself, like a strong man, 
was not unduly depressed by this pub- 
lic neglect, though he was always some- 
what over-sensitive to critical attack 
or personal misrepresentation. “I hate 
spite,” he said; “I am black-blooded like 
all the Tennysons. I remember all the 
malignant things said against me, but 
little of the praise.” He was, however, 
always somewhat of a sage. “First the 
workman is known for his work,” he 
said, “afterwards the work for the 
workman.” It is pleasant to remember 
that John Stuart Mill wrote an appre- 
ciative article on the “Poems” in the 
London Review (1835), and that it was “a 
great encouragement.” But through- 


out all this period of his slow poetic 
progress, judged by the verdict of the 
world, it is curiously suggestive to note 
how keen and restless is his own self- 
practical wisdom and 


criticism. His 
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sound common sense’ were as marked 
as his poetic genius and inspiration. 
“I don’t wish,” he writes to his friend, 
James Spedding—and the italics are his 
own—“to be dragged forward again in 
any shape before the reading public at 
present, particularly on the score of my 
old poems, most of which I have cor- 
rected (particularly ‘Qnone’), as to 
make them much less imperfect, which 
you, who are a wise man, would own 
if you had the corrections.” Tennyson, 
too, had, like every well-balanced mind, 
a keen sense of the ludicrous, and a 
perennial love of pure fun. Some of 
the stories about himself and Edward 
Fitzgerald are very quaint and amus- 
ing, as, for instance, their friendly con- 
test as to who could write the weakest 
Wordsworthian line, and both claiming 
with pride for the rest of their natural 
lives, the authorship of—“‘A Mr. Wil- 
kinson, a Clergyman.” 

Such was Tennyson’s keen sense of 
humor that allied with his unrivalled 
literary art and finish, had he chosen to 
cultivate the vein of “Will Waterproof,” 
he would, in our opinion, have alto- 
gether surpassed either Mr. Austin Dob- 
son or his own friend, Locker Lampson, 
as a writer of vers de société. Look at 
this perfect little portrait in four lines 
from an unpublished set of verses 
called “Mine Host.” It is worthy of 
Mat Prior himself :— 


Mine host is fat and grey and wise, 

He strokes his beard before he speaks; 
And when he laughs his little eyes 

Are swallowed in his pampered cheeks. 


There is a fine generous touch in a 
letter of Edward Fitzgerald to Tenny- 
son which should make the members of 
the Omar Khayyam Club still prouder 
of their patron saint:— 


I have heard you say [writes “dear 
old Fitz’] that you are bound by the 
want of such and such a sum, and I vow 
to the Lord that I could not have a 


1 Mrs, Proctor once said to the present Lord 
Tennyson: ‘“*I have known three great poets, 
Wordsworth, Browning, and your father, and 
when they chose they could be more prosaic and 
practical than anybody on earth.” 
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greater pleasure than in transferring it 
to you on such an occasion. I could not 
dare to say such a thing to a smaller man; 
but you are not a small man assuredly; 
and even if you do not make use of my 
offer, you will not be offended, but put it 
to the right account. It is very difficult 
to persuade people in this world that one 
ean part with a bank-note without a 
pang. 


It is evident that, however much the 
poet may have had cause to deplore the 
harshness of critics and the coldness of 
the outer world, he was assuredly 
blessed in his early and life-long friend- 
ships. “Every nation,” said Heine, 
“has the kind of Jew it deserves.” And 
the same is perhaps true of every man’s 
friendships. Tennyson was a man de- 
serving of noble and sincere friends, 
and he had them, and kept them, and 
treasured them to the last. 

Among these early college friends and 
fellow “Apostles” was Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes, afterwards the first Lord 
Houghton, whom all the world has long 
since recognized as a graceful minor 
poet, a munificent patron of the arts, 
and a clever dilettante politician. 
Milnes had rather recklessly promised 
the Marquis of Northampton, who was 
engaged in getting up for a charitable 
purpose a volume of “Elegant Ex- 
tracts,” that his friend Tennyson would 
send him “something pretty consider- 
able” in the way of a poetic contribu- 
tion. Tennyson simply detested this 
mode of publication as well as all fash- 
ionable patronage of art. His two let- 
ters to Milnes are really fine specimens 
of his trenchant epistolary style. In 
the first he bluntly refuses to have any- 
thing to do with the thing. Milnes, 
having pledged his word to the noble 
marquis that his gifted young friend 
would do something “pretty consider- 
able” for his precious book, seems to 
have replied somewhat savagely. 
When Tennyson received his letter, he 
evidently felt rather guilty of breaking 
a “butterfly upon the wheel,” for he 
answered him banteringly, and prom- 
ised forthwith to do all that his friend 
had promised on his behalf. 
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Why, what in the name of all the 
powers, my dear Richard, makes you run 
me down in this fashion? Now is my 
nose out of joint, now is my tail not only 
curled so tight as to lift me off my hind 
legs like Alfred Crowquill’s poodle, but 
fairly between them. Many sticks are 
broken about me. I am the ass in Homer. 
Iam blown. What has so jaundiced your 
good-natured eyes?...Had I _ been 
writing to a nervous morbidly-irritable 
man, down in the world, stark spoiled 
with the staggers of a mismanaged imag- 
ination, and quite oppressed by fortune 
and by the reviews, it is possible that I 
might have halted to find expressions 
more suitable to his case; but that you, 
who seem at least to take the world as it 
comes, to doff it and let it pass, that you, 
a man everywhere prosperous and tal- 
ented, should have taken fret at my un- 
happy badinage, made me lay down my 
pen and stare at the fire for ten minutes, 
till the stranger fluttered up the chimney! 
You wish that I had never written that 
passage. So do I since it seems to have 
given such offence. Perhaps you like- 
wise found a stumbling-block in the ex- 
pression “vapid books” as the angry inver- 
sion of four commas seems to intimate. 
But are not “Annuals” vapid? Or could 
I possibly mean that what you or Trench 
or De Vere chose to write therein must be 
vapid? I thought you knew me better 
than even to insinuate these things. Had 
I spoken the same things to you laugh- 
ingly in my chair, with my own empha- 
sis, you would have seen what they really 
meant, but coming to read them, perad- 
venture in a fit of indigestion, or with a 
slight matutinal headache, after your 
apostolic symposium, you subject them to 
such misinterpretation as, if I had not 
sworn to be a true friend to you until my 
latest death-ruckle, would have gone far 
to make me indignant. But least said 
soonest mended: which comes with very 
peculiar grace from me after all this 
verbiage. . . . I will bring or send you 
something for your “Annual.” ... I have 
spoken to Charles. He has promised to 
contribute to the “Annual;” Frederick 
will, I dare say, follow his example. 


“ ” 


” 


To the Marquis of Northampton Ten- 
nyson at length sent his exquisite lines: 
“Oh! that ’twere possible’—the germ 
and foundation of “Maud.” 
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To understand aright Alfred Tenny- 
son and his life-work, it is needful to 
bear in mind that he was pre-eminently 
a strong man—one who could work and 
wait; a man, to use his own phrase, of 
“long-enduring hopes.” After the pub- 
lication of the 1832 volume, he passed 
through a period of no less than ten 
years of silence so far as the outer 
world was concerned, but they were 
years of strenuous preparation and 
earnest self-culture for his future life- 
work. At this time, too, he underwent 
a severe self-discipline involved in wait- 
ing twelve long years ere he could 
marry the lady who eventually became 
his cherished wife. This early period 
was his seed-time. When he again 
came before the public with the 1842 
volume of “Poems,” it was seen by all 
discerning eyes that the harvest was 
indeed ripe and plenteous. From that 
time forth Alfred Tennyson was recog- 
nized as the first and greatest of living 
English poets. “It was the heart of 
England,” wrote Aubrey de Vere, “even 
more than her imagination that he 
made his own.” From America, too, 
came back the ready echo; for Tenny- 
son had touched the subtle chords that 


vibrate in the heart of our scattered 
English folk all over the _ world. 


Among the unpublished poems of this 
period to be found in the present work 
is one entitled “The Ante-chamber.” 
It is curious and interesting as contain- 
ing an unconscious self-portrait, recog- 
nized as a perfect likeness by his 
friends, though we are expressly told 
that this was not his intention:— 


That is his portrait painted by himself. 

Look on those manly curls so glossy dark, 

Those thoughtful furrows in the swarthy 
cheek; 

Admire that stalwart shape, those ample 


brows, 

And that large table of the breast 
dispread, 

Between low shoulders; how demure a 
smile, 


How full of wisest humor and of love, 
With some half-consciousness of inward 


power, 
Sleeps round those quiet lips; not quite a 
smile; 
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And, look you, what an arch the brain has 
built 

Above the ear! and what a settled mind— 

Mature, habor’d from change, contempla- 
tive— 

Tempers the peaceful light of hazel eyes, 

Observing all things. 


Tennyson’s fame was now estab- 
lished. Aubrey de Vere in his “Remi- 
niscences of Tennyson in Early Days,” 
gives a very interesting account of the 
meeting of the young rising poet with 
the venerable bard and seer whom he 
was to succeed in the Laureateship:— 


Our host brought Wordsworth back to 
the dining-room, and Tennyson moved up 
to him. He spoke in a low voice, and with 
a perceptible emotion. I must not cite 
his words, lest I should mar them; but 
they were few, simple, and touching. 
The old man looked very much pleased, 
more so, indeed, than I ever saw him 
look on any other occasion; shook hands 
with him heartily, and thanked him affec- 
tionately. Wordsworth thus records the 
incident in a letter to his accomplished 
American friend, Professor Reed: “I saw 
Tennyson when I was in London several 
times. He is undoubtedly the first of our 
living poets, and I hope will live to give 
the world still better things. You will be 
pleased to hear that he expressed in the 
strongest possible terms his gratitude to 


my writings. To this 1 was far from 
indifferent.” 


In these “Reminiscences” Aubrey de 
Vere relates an incident which he truly 
says is of no small significance; the 
moral perhaps being that all great poets 
as well as little critics should cultivate 
modesty and eschew anything like a 
feeling of personal infallibility, even 
for their strongest opinions and impres- 


sions?’— 


1 In asubsequent letter to Aubrey de Vere, de- 
scribing a tour in Scotland, Tennyson writes: ‘I 
enjoyed no day more than the one I spent at 
Kirk Alloway, by the monument of poor Burns, 
and the orchards, and the ‘banks and braes of 
Bonnie Doon.’ I made a pilgrimage thither out 
of love for the great peasant ; they were gather- 
ing in the wheat, and the spirit of the man 
mingled with allI saw. I know you don’t care 
for him, but I do, and hold that there never was 
immortal poet, if he be not one.” 
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“Read,” exclaimed Tennyson, “the ex- 
quisite songs of Burns. In shape each of 
them has the perfection of the berry; in 
light, the radiance of the dew-drop; you 
forget for its sake those stupid things, his 
serious pieces!” The same day (continues 
De Vere) I met Wordsworth, and named 
Burns to him. Wordsworth praised him 
even more vehemently than Tennyson had 
done, as the great genius who had brought 
Poetry back to Nature. He ended, “Of 
course I refer to his serious efforts, such 
as the ‘Cottars’ Saturday Night; those 
foolish little amatory songs of his one 
has to forget.” I told the tale to Henry 
Taylor that evening, and his answer was, 
“Burns’ exquisite songs and Burns’ ex- 
quisite serious efforts are to me alike 
tedious and disagreeable reading.” 


One of the greatest triumphs achieved 
by the “Poems” of 1842 was the con- 
quest of Thomas Carlyle, who, greatly 
as he had admired Tennyson as a man, 
had up to this time been “assiduous 
in exhorting him to leave verse and 
rhyme, and to apply his genius to 
prose.” Carlyle was an undoubted lit- 
erary genius, though, it must be added, 
of the dyspeptic and one-sided variety; 
and he possessed that ready intuition 
which discerns genius in another, even 
though its form and manifestation be 
widely diverse from his own. The mis- 
ealled “sage,” but veritable seer of 
Chelsea, penned one of the finest eulo- 
giums ever written of a living poet's 
writings. After saying of these poems 
that he meant “to read them over and 
over till they beceme my poems,” he 
added, with true Carlylean force and 
raciness:— 


If you knew what my relation has been 
to the thing called English “Poetry” for 
many years back, you would think such a 
fact as almost surprising. Truly it is long 
since, in any English book, poetry or 
prose, I have felt the pulse of a real 
“man’s” heart as I do in this same. A 
right valiant, true fighting, victorious 
heart: strong as a lion’s, yet gentle, lov- 
ing, and full of music; what I call a genu- 
ine singer’s heart. There are tones as of 
the nightingale; low murmurs as of wood 
doves at summer noon; everywhere the 
noble sound as of free winds and leafy 
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woods. The sunniest glow of Life dwells 
in that soul, chequered duly with dark 
streaks from night and Hades; every- 
where one feels as if all were filled with 
yellow glowing sunlight, some glorious 
golden vapor, from which form after form 
bodies itself; natural golden forms. In 
one word, there seems to me a note of the 
“Eternal Melodies” in this man; for 
which let all other men be thankful and 
joyful. 


But too often in this life our joys are 
chased by the dark shadow of care and 
sorrow, and in the midst of Tennyson's 
first literary triumph he was dashed to 
earth again by the loss of all his patri- 
mony, which he had invested in a spec- 
ulative philanthropic scheme of an in- 
ventive physician. Not only his own 
money, but a portion of his brothers’ 
and sister’s, were thus irrevocably lost. 
“Then followed,” we read, “a season of 
real hardship and many trials for my 
father and mother, since marriage 
seemed to be further off than ever. So 
severe a hypochondria set in upon him, 
that his friends despaired of his life. 
“I have,” he wrote, “drunk one of those 
most bitter draughts out of the cup of 
life which go near to make men hate 
the world they live in.” 

At this severe crisis Sir Robert Peel, 
urged by Lord Houghton (he had been 
solemnly warned by Carlyle that on the 
“Day of Judgment, when the Lord asks 
you, Richard Milnes, why you didn’t 
get that pension for Alfred Tennyson? 
it will not do to lay the blame on your 
constituents; it is you that will be 
damned”), bestowed an annual pension 
of 200/. on the poet. “The question 
arose whether Sheridan Knowles or my 
father should be placed on the pension 
list. Peel knew nothing of either of 
them. Houghton said that he then 
made Peel read ‘Ulysses,’* whereupon 
the pension was granted to Tennyson.” 

Thus the most independent-minded 
English author since Doctor Johnson 
himself, became what that great man 
savagely defined as a “Slave of State.” 


1 Aubrey de Vere states that Carlyle said it 
was “‘ Ulysses” which first convinced him that 
Tennyson was a true poet, 
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remunerate but kick out of society as 
barely respectable; for Calliope herself, 
as I have heard, never kept a gig, but 
walks bare-foot about the sacred hill, no 
better than an Irish woman. 


Tennyson himself comments on his 
pension, and on the harsh circum- 
stances that made it a necessity to him, 
in a letter to his old friend Rawnsley :— 


I have gone through a vast deal of suf- 
fering (as to money difficulties in my fam- 
ily, etc.) since I saw you last, and would 
not live it over again for quadruple the 
pension Peel has given me, and on which 
you congratulate me. Well, I suppose I 
ought, in a manner, to be grateful. I have 
done nothing slavish to get it; I never 
even solicited for it, either by myself or 
through others. It was all done for me 
without a word or hint from me, and Peel 
tells me I “need not be at all fettered in 
the public expression of any opinion I 
choose to take up.” So if I take a pique 
against the queen, or the court, or Peel 
himself, I may, if I will, bully them with 
as much freedom, though not perhaps so 
gracefully, as if I were still unpensioned. 
Something in that word “pension” sticks 
in my gizzard; it is only the name, and 
perhaps would smell sweeter by some 
other. I feel the least bit Miss Mar- 
tineauish about it. You know she refused 
one, saying she should be robbing the 
people who didn’t make laws for them- 
selves. However, that is nonsense; her 
non-acceptance of the pension didn’t save 
the people a stiver, and meantime (what 
any one would have thought must have 
been more offensive to her feelings) her 
friends subscribed for her, and kept her 
from want. If the people did make laws 
for themselves, if these things went by 
universal suffrage, what literary man ever 
would get a lift, it being known that the 
mass of Englishmen have as much notion 
of poetry as I of fox-hunting? Meantime, 
there is some meaning in having a gentle- 
man and a classic at the head of affairs, 
who may, now and then, direct the stream 
of public bounty to us poor devils‘—whom 
the Grundyites would not only not 


1 In his later and more prosperous days Tenny- 
son was most assiduous in writing to his friend 
Gladstone and others with a view of* directing 
this stream to other “‘poor devils”’— vide hie ap- 
peal on behalf of the Irish poet, William Alling- 
ham. His son also observes: ‘“‘ Whenever any 
literary man deserving and in difficulties applied 
to him for money, he always endeavored to help 
him.”’ To the day of his death he continued this 
practice. 


It was at this gloomy period that 
Bulwer Lytton published in the “New 
Timon” his attack on “School-Miss 
Alfred :”— 


With purloined conceits 
Out-babying Wordsworth and out-glitter- 
ing Keats. 


That a man with the first Lord Lytton’s 
literary ability should thus, for the sake 
of writing a stinging couplet, set him- 
self down as incapable of appreciating 
three of the greatest of modern English 
poets, is a warning to all 


Little would-be Popes 
And Brummells when they try to sting. 


This attack, as unprovoked as it was 
silly, greatly annoyed Tennyson at the 
time, and, contrary to his lifelong cus- 
tom, he sat down and wrote a caustic 
personal reply, which his friend John 
Forster sent to Punch, where it ap- 
peared over the signature of “Alcibi- 
ades.” Afterwards, in his soul-felt 
horror of all personal spite and literary 
squabbles, he sternly suppressed the 
lines; but, however much we may ad- 
mire the spirit that prompted him to 
do so, we may yet feel an honest re- 
gret, from an artistic point of view 
(especially as the punishment meted 
out to Bulwer Lytton was so richly 
deserved), that they are not included 
in his collected works. Had Tennyson 
been of a less lofty type of character, a 
man who gave reins to his personal 
antipathies and expression to his sar- 
castic moods, it is beyond question that 
he might have ranked with Pope and 
Dryden as one of the great masters of 
satire. His final commentary on the 
incident may be read in the dedication 
to “Harold.” 

“The Princess: A Medley,” is Tenny- 
son’s special contribution to the 
“woman question;” it contains in highly 


















: 








fanciful form his deepest convictions on 
the relations of the sexes. It may in- 
terest those who take note of the 
“poetry of places,” that those most 
melodious of verses, “Tears, idle tears,” 
were composed at Tintern Abbey, 
which had inspired Wordsworth with 
one of his loftiest efforts in blank 
verse; while that other exquisite gem 
of “The Princess,” the song “Blow, 
bugle, blow,” is an echo of Killarney. 
Neither Thomas Carlyle nor “Old Fitz’ 
appear to have relished “The Princess.” 
But the “Medley” evidently pleased its 
creator, who considered the Princess 
Ida one of the noblest of his women. 
Of course no mere difference of opinion 
altered his regard for his personal 
friends; we find him humorously urging 
Fitzgerald, who led a very hermit-like 
life at Woodbridge, in Suffolk, “not to 
grow quite into glebe before I see you 
again.” It was characteristic of 
Tennyson that he was never inclined to 
overrate or place too much reliance on 
the opinion of professional critics and 
literary men, especially if they praised 
him. He heartily agreed with Mazzini 
that “nothing in this world is so con- 
temptible as a literary coterie.” Hence, 
perhaps, it was that he so greatly ap- 
preciated the hero-worship and genuine 
admiration felt for himself by one 
Samuel Bamford, whom Mrs. Gaskell 
graphically describes as “a great, 
gaunt, stalwart Lincolnshire man, for- 
merly hand-loom weaver, author of 
“Life of a Radical,” aged nearly sev- 
enty, and living in that stage which is 
exactly decent poverty with his neat 
little apple-faced wife.” This old 
worthy, too poor to buy Tennyson’s 
volumes, had learnt many of the poems 
by heart from reading them at other 
people’s houses; and Mrs. Gaskell, who 
was struck by his rapt recitation and 
his deep delight in the music of these 
verses, wrote to John Forster about it. 
Forster sent the letter to Tennyson, 
who declared that Sam Bamford’s ad- 
miration was “the highest honor” he 
had ever received. He sent the old 
man, through Mrs. Gaskell, a copy of 
his works, with an inscription in the 
title-page. Mrs. Gaskell’s account of 
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its reception is as good as anything in 
any of her Lancashire tales:— 


I have not taken my bonnet off after 
hunting up Bamford. First of all we 
went to Blakeley, to his little white- 
washed cottage. His wife was cleaning, 
and regretted her “Master” was not at 
home. He had gone into Manchester— 
where, she did not know. . At last we 
pounced upon the great, grey, stalwart 
man, coming out of a little old-fashioned 
public-house where Blakeley people put 
up. When I produced my book, he said, 
“This is grand.” I said, “Look at the 
title-page,” for I saw he was fairly caught 
by something he liked in the middle of the 
book, and was standing reading it in the 
street. “Well, I am a proud man this 
day,” he exclaimed. Then he turned it 
up and down, and read a bit (it was a very 
crowded street), and his grey face went 
quite brown-red with pleasure. Suddenly 
he stopped. “What must I do for him 
back again?’ “Oh, you must write to 
him and thank him.” “I'd rather walk 
twenty mile than write a letter any day.” 
“Well, then, suppose you set off this 
Christmas, and walk and thank Tenny- 
son.” He looked up from his book right 
in my face, quite indignant. “Woman, 
walking won't reach him! We are on the 
earth, don’t ye see; but he is up above. I 
can no more reach him by walking than 
if he were an eagle or a skylark.” It 
came fresh, warm, straight from the 
heart, without a notion of making a fig- 
urative speech, but as though it were lit- 
erally true, and I were a goose for not 
being aware of it. Then he dipped down 
again into his book, and began reading 
aloud “he Sleeping Beauty,” and in the 
middle stopped and looked at the writing 
again. And we left him in a sort of sleep- 
walking state, and only trust he will not 
be run over. 


“The Princess” was followed by “In 
Memoriam,” the MSS. of which, like 
that of “Poems chiefly Lyrical,” he con- 
trived, by bachelor carelessness, to mis- 
lay and lose in his London lodgings. It 
is somewhat strange ‘to reflect that, al- 
though TennysonAvas now by far the 
most celebrated of living English poets, 
this, his most popular poem, was at first 
by no means well received by the crit- 
ics. Buf do we not all know the smart 
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up-to-date youth who affected to de- 
plore that a “good deal of poetic feeling 
had been wasted,” and “much shallow 
art spent on the tenderness shown to an 
Amaryllis of the Chancery Bar’? But 
could it possibly have been the pre- 
cursor of the journalistic “new 
woman” who, piercing behind the veil, 
declared that “these touching lines evi- 
dently come from the full heart of the 
widow of a military man”? However, 
more serious and weighty minds, and 
among them such leaders of contem- 
porary English thought, as F. D. 
Maurice, Mr. Gladstone, Charles Kings- 
ley, and the present Bishop of Durham, 
at once hailed “In Memoriam” as a 
poetic gift to our generation above all 
price, and the general public, in a 
very short time, joined in the ac- 
claim. 

In referring to the metre which the 
late laureate has made so familiar by 
this great and popular poem, it appears 
that Tennyson believed himself to be its 
originator; and he states that he was 
unaware that some of our older poets, 
Ben Jonson, among others, had em- 
ployed it. But Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
in a foot-note to his first volume of 
poems, expressly declares that his own 
verses in this metre were written before 
the appearance of “In Memoriam.” It 
must be remembered that many of the 
Tennysonian stanzas were written 
years before the publication of the en- 
tire poem, and were familiar to the 
poet’s friends; but in saying this we do 
not include Rossetti, who was never on 
intimate terms with Tennyson. 

Tn this poem Tennyson unfolds his 
deepest and maturest thoughts on the 
mysteries of life and death, and gives 
fullest expression to his belief in God 
and in a future state; at the same time, 
paying a sincere tribute to “honest 
doubt,” which he declares has more 
truth than half the creeds. “In Memo- 
riam” has come to be generally recog- 
nized as perhaps the most characteristic 
nineteenth century utterance in verse 
in our language, the most typical ex- 
pression of the fiuctuating mental 
states and spiritual struggles through 


which every true child of this age must 
pass. 

Following on the success and wide 
popularity of this poem, came the poet’s 
happy and serene marriage to the lady 
for whom he had waited long and pa- 
tiently, and his appointment, on the 
death of Wordsworth, to the Laureate- 
ship,’ and all the subsequent happy and 
prosperous years at Farringford and 
Aldworth, years of complete felicity 
and ever-increasing fame, and public 
and private regard. The battle of life 
had been fought and won. 

Tennyson’s talk, like his letter-writ- 
ing, was of a high and special quality; 
and those who were privileged to listen 
to his pithy observations on life, and 
art, and contemporary affairs, can well 
understand Edward Fitzgerald’s desire 
to be “A. T.’s Boswell.” Letus glance at 
a few of these casual criticisms, swift 
passing comments on human life, and 
observations on men and things; and it 
will be seen that underlying his lightest 
remarks, we always find not only a 
great deal of wit and point, but that 
unfailing common sense which was 
part and parcel of his very genius. 

Let us take for example these sayings 
on literary topics, reading into all his 
criticisms his own favorite dictum that 
“every man imputes himself” (meaning 
that in our judgment of others we are 
always imputing the motives which 
actuate ourselves). “No man can see 
further than his moral eyes will allow 
him.” When some one demurred to 
Shakespeare being styled the “greatest 
man,” “Well,” said Tennyson, “the man 
one would wish perhaps to show as a 
sample of mankind to those in another 
planet.” In Shelley he found that 
common sense was lacking. Once 
when he made this remark, a lady ven- 
tured to ask, “Well, but had Christ 
common sense?’ “Christ had more 


1 Spedding represented Tennyson as thinking 
of Wordsworth thus: “‘ He was a representative 
poet-laureate, such a poet as kings should honor 
and such an one as would do honor to kings— 
making the period of the reign famous by the 
utterance of memorable words concerning the 


period,” 
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common sense than you or I, madam,” 
was the reply. “Keats,” he _ said, 
“would have been among the very 
greatest of us if he had lived. There is 
something of the innermost of poetry 
in almost everything he wrote.” “By- 
ron is not an artist, or a_ thinker, 
or a creator in the highest sense, 
but a _ strong personality; he is 
endlessly clever, and is now un- 
duly depreciated.” He always dis- 
tinguished “Keats, Shelley, and Byron 
from the great sage-poets, all who are 
both great thinkers and great artists, 
like ASschylus, Shakespeare, Dante, 
and Goethe.” On another occasion, he 
said he “would like the blank shields on 
his mantelpiece to be emblazoned with 
designs to represent the great modern 
poets—Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Goethe, and Wordsworth.” 

Wordsworth he regarded as the great- 
est English poet since Milton, who, he 
said, “was more even than Virgil, the 
Lord of Language.” But on Lowell as- 
serting “Wordsworth was no more an 
artist than Isaiah,” Tennyson re- 
sponded, “I consider Isaiah a very great 
artist—everything he says is complete 
and perfect.” Yet greatly as he ad- 
mired Wordsworth, he once described 
him as “thick ankled.” Moliére he 
thought to be “the greatest French 
poet; he is so sane.’ On another occa- 
sion he said that in the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme was contained “the germ of the 
French Revolution.” Pindar he com- 
pared to “a kind of Australian poet; has 
long tracts of gravel with immensely 
large nuggets embedded.” 

“Why do you not write an Idyll upon 
the story of Ruth?’ Mr. Palgrave asked 
him. “The deep tone of conviction 
with which he answered still seems 
with me: ‘Do you think I could make it 
more poetical?”’ Those who remember 
his reading of his own poetry will ap- 
preciate the force of his remark on 
Arthur Clough reading his own lines. 
“When he read them, his voice fal- 
tered at times; like every poet, he was 
moved by his own pathos.” Of Swin- 
burne he said, “He is a reed through 
which all things blow into music.” 
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Two conversations in which Thomas 
Carlyle figures may also be quoted. 
Carlyle had spoken of Mr. Gladstone as 
“a man with the immeasurable power 
of vocables.” “I love the man,” said 
Tennyson, “but no prime minister ought 
to be an orator.” When Carlyle put his 
hands on the head of Tennyson’s little 
grandson, golden-haired Ally, and said, 
solemnly, “Fair fall thee, little man, in 
this world and the next,” Tennyson 
afterwards remarked, “Carlyle is the 
most reverent and the most irreverent 
man I know.” 

On modern novels his criticism was 
trenchant. “I hate some of the so- 
called modern novels, with numberless 
characters thrust into the first chapter, 
and nothing but modern society talk; 
and also those morbid and introspective 
tales with their oceans of sham philos- 
ophy. To read these ast is wading 
through glue.” “A good hymn,” he 
said, “is the most difficult thing in the 
world to write. In a good hymn you 
have to be commonplace and poetical. 
The moment you cease to be common- 
place, and put in an expression at all 
out of the common, it ceases to be a 
hymn. Of hymns, I like Heber’s ‘Holy, 
holy, holy,’ better than most; it is in a 
fine metre too.” In this last connection 
nay be added his remark when listen- 
ing to the peal of the organ and the 
voices of the choristers solemnly re- 
sounding through Westminster Abbey. 
“It’s beautiful; but what awful mock- 
ery if there were no God.” The follow- 
ing also deserves to be remembered: 
“The general English view of God 
is as of an immeasurable clergyman; 
and some mistake the devil for 
God.” 

A shrewd judge of men and women, 
he estimated very highly the wisdom of 
the queen. “She has,” he said, “a won- 
derful knowledge of politics, quite 
wonderful, and her sagacity seems un- 
erring. The queen never mistakes her 
people.” Of his own acute judgment 
in political affairs, the following re- 
mark, made in November, 1875, is an 
illustration: “I know it is the custom to 
prophesy change in France; but I can- 
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not feel so sure that the republic which 
M. Rouher denounced will not surprise 
many of them by its duration. They can 
have perpetual change of their men in 
power now.” 

In 1875, when the poet was fast ap- 
proaching the allotted span of human 
life, he published his drama, “Queen 
Mary”—the first of his “historical 
trilogy”—the two others being “Harold” 
(1876), and “Becket” (printed 1879, pub- 
lished 1884). When a man, so advanced 
in years, who has made a great reputa- 
tion in one branch of art, essays an- 
other, even though it be a kindred 
branch, his new departure is usually 
coldly received by the public, and 
harshly dealt with by the critics. 
Tennyson had long been accepted as 
the supreme lyrist and idyllic poet of 
his age; therefore, said the wise people 
and the foolish, he cannot possibly be a 
dramatist. However that may be, the 
late poet laureate’s ambition in writ- 
ing plays for the stage was a lofty one, 
soaring far above the mere mercenary 
aims of the average successful play- 
wright. It was also a well matured 
scheme. From his youth upward, 
Tennyson had been devoted to dra- 
matic literature, and even fond of act- 
ing (playing Malvolio at Cambridge 
with distinction), and his knowledge of 
dramatic literature was profound. It 
is also evident that he weighed the 
difficulties, and considered carefully 
the opposition that would be aroused 
by his theatrical efforts. 


To begin publishing plays for the stage 
[writes his son] after he was sixty-five 
years of age, was thought to be a hazard- 
ous experiment. He had, however, al- 
ways taken the liveliest interest in the 
theatre; and he bestowed infinite trouble 
on his dramas, choosing the great periods 
of “Harold,” “Becket,” and “Mary,” so 
as to complete the line of Shakesperian 
plays, which end with the commencement 
of the Reformation. He was quite alive 
to the fact that for him to attempt this 
dramatic work would be at first unpop- 
ular, since he was then mainly regarded 
as an idyllic or lyric poet. But Spedding, 
a first-rate Shakesperian scholar, George 


H. Lewes,’ and George Eliot admired his 
plays, and encouraged him to persevere 
in spite of all discouragement. He felt 
that he had the power; and even at the 
age of fourteen he had written plays that 
were “extraordinary for a boy,” and full 
of vivid contrasts and striking scenic 
effects. All his life he enjoyed discover- 
ing the causes of historical and social 
movements; and had a strong desire to 
reverse much unfair judgment, and an 
eager delight in the analysis of human 
motive and character. With the great 
dramas of ancient and modern times he 
was acquainted, hating in consequence 
the hideous realism and unreality of plays 
like “La Tosca.” But he believed in the 
future of our modern English stage when 
education shall have made the masses 
more literary. 


We have quoted this passage in full. 
because it evidently represents faith- 
fully Tennyson’s own defence of his 
position as a dramatist. We do not for 
a moment maintain that Tennyson, in 
what we have called his lofty aim in 
writing these plays, has altogether been 
successful; nor are we foolish enough 
to hail him at this late day as a second 
Shakespeare. But that his historical 
dramas are not only from a literary, but 
from a dramatic, and even theatrical, 
standpoint, superior to almost any seri- 
ous work of the kind attempted in our 
time, we do most emphatically assert. 
To our mind, the most dramatically 
powerful and moving of these plays is 
“Queen Mary,”* whieh has never re- 
ceived anything like adequate theat- 
rical representation, save in the chance 
performance given of it in Melbourne, 

1 Probably, with the one exception of Wi!'liam 
Hazlitt, the greatest of English dramatic critics. 

2 Count Munster says, writing of Prince Bis- 
marck at this time: “ He now has real holidays 
at Varzin, and has, for a short time given up all 
public business, and told me that he has already 
read parts of ‘Queen Mary’ with the greatest 
pleasure and admiration.” Froude, too, boldly 
pronounced it the greatest of Tennyson’s works : 
“It had reclaimed,” he said, ‘* one more section 
of English History from the wilderness, and given 
ita form in which it will be fixed forever. No 
one since Shakespeare has done that.’”’ ‘* Queen 
Mary ”’ was also greatly admired by Tennyscn’s 
Roman Catholic neighbors, “ Ideal” Ward and 
the Simeons, as was alsohis “Becket.” 
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when, as the present Lord Tennyson 
truly declares, “Miss Dargon won a tri- 
umph as the ill-fated Tudor queen.” 
Whenever a really powerful tragic 
actress shall rise again in England, pos- 
sessed of sufficient culture to appreciate 
this superb but complex part, “Queen 
Mary” will yet astonish and delight the 
English play-going public, by its great 
dramatic power and, human interest. 
But Philip must be treated as a second- 
ary character, not as the central, as 
with Irving at the Lyceum, though 
doubtless, as the late laureate himself 
said, “this was in itself a consummate 
performance.” 

It is generally admitted that, pruned 
and theatrically edited (as Shakespeare 
himself always is), by Sir Henry Irving, 
“Becket” is one of the most pronounced 
of Lyceum successes. Nor can “Har- 
old” be as dull and undramatic as 
some would have us believe, or it would 
hardly have won the admiration of such 
men as Robert Browning and Aubrey 
de Vere. Of Tennyson’s minor plays, 
“The Cup” achieved a success with 
Irving and Ellen Terry, and the splen- 
did “setting” at the Lyceum; and the 
“Falcon” proved attractive with Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal at the St. James’s. 
But “The Promise of May” was an utter 
and disastrous failure with Mrs. Ber- 
nard Beere and Mr. Herman Vezin at 
the Globe Theatre; though Mr. Glad- 
stone—perhaps for theological rather 
than theatrical reasons—seems to de- 
light in it. The safest conclusion with 
regard to Tennyson as a dramatist is, 
to leave the matter to posterity, or, let 
us say, to the next generation of play- 
ers and playgoers. 

The late Lord Tennyson was not 
merely a finely gifted poet, he was one 
of the wisest and truest patriots this 
land of England has ever bred, and in 
ali matters of high national and im- 
perial policy, a far-seeing guide and 
light to his fellow-countrymen all over 
the world. In a word, the poet was a 
genuine seer. It is easy enough for any 
man with a head full of rhymes and a 
ready supply of cheap sentiment, to 
knock off what are called patriotic 
poems; but these die almost ere they 
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are born, and during their brief little 
life produce no impression whatever on 
the best and most thoughtful minds of 
the nation. Tennyson’s patriotism, like 
his poetry, went down to the very roots 
of his being; he was English through 
and through; but he was a supremely 
wise and thoughtful man, and conse- 
quently he saw the pitfalls and dangers 
which underlie our free political sys- 
tem, and are, in a measure, the result 
of certain Anglo-Saxon peculiarities of 
character and temperament. Although 
surrounded by envious and powerful 
states, where every man is forced to 
bear arms, and is carefully trained to 
their use, we, in our vaunted love of 
individual freedom, have ever refused 
to go under the yoke of the conscrip- 
tion, and have relied for our military 
needs in every corner of the globe on a 
small army which, in comparison with 
that of neighboring nations, is no army 
at all—at most, one or two army corps. 
When therefore the navy, under eco- 
nomic popularity-hunting chancellors 
of the exchequer and inefficient, som- 
nolent lords of the Admiralty, has been 
suffered at times to decline, the peril of 
Britain becomes at once imminent and 
extreme. Tennyson was ever alive to 
this danger, and his patriotic songs and 
poems are not merely the empty out- 
pourings of national vanity, but ear- 
nest, rousing appeals to the national 
manhood. Of the poem on “The Fleet” 
Cardinal Manning said, ‘These lines 
ought to be set to music and sung per- 
petually as a national song in every 
corner of the empire.” “Riflemen, 
Form” appeared in the Times in May, 


1859, after the breaking out of hos- 
tilities between France and Austria 
over the Italian question, when the 


enigmatical policy of the Third Na- 
poleon pointed to an attack on England. 
“It rang like a trumpet-call through the 
length and breadth of the empire,” and 
Coventry Patmore declared that “four 
hundred clerks in the War Office alone 
at once responded to the call, and were 
enrolled as volunteers.” “If things go 
through the country at that rate, there 
never will be an invasion.” At the 
same time Tennyson made a song for 
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sailors, which is here published for the 
first time. It is just the thing for a 
rousing sea-ditty—strong, simple, and 
breezy, without literary artifice; and it 
seems a pity that the present Lord 
Tennyson did not hand it over to Sir 
Arthur Sullivan or Dr. Villiers Stan- 
ford before the recent magnificent dis- 
play of our “Sea Power” at Spithead:— 


JACK TAR. 


They say some foreign powers have laid 
their heads together, 
To break the pride of Britain, and bring 
her on her knees. 
There’s a treaty, as they tell us, of some 
dishonest fellows, 
To break the noble pride of the Mistress 
of the Seas. 
Chorus. 
Up, Jack Tars, and save us, 
The whole world shall not brave us, 
Up, and save the pride of the Mistress 
of the Seas. 


We quarrel here at home, and they plot 
against us yonder, 
They will not let an honest Briton sit at 
home at ease; 
Up, Jack Tars, my hearties, and the d——1 
take the parties, 
Up, and save the pride of the Mistress 
of the Seas. 


Up, Jack Tars, ete. 


The lassies and the little ones, Jack Tars, 
they look to you; 
The despots over yonder, let ’em do 
whate’er they please, 
God bless the little Isle where a man may 
still be true, 
God bless the noble Isle that is Mistress 
of the Seas! 
Up, Jack Tars, and save us, 
The whole world shall not brave us, 
If you will save the pride of the Mis- 
tress of the Seas. 


This little song has quite the old Dibdin 
flavor, but it by no means typifies the 
peculiar note of Tennyson’s patriotism, 
the chief feature of which was its en- 
lightened foresight. 
a prophet and a seer. 
The late Lady Tennyson writes in her 


He was politically 
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journal, under date December 11th, 
1869 :— 


He wrote to “Z.” expressing the hope 
that Cabinet ministers would think how 
to make England and her colonies one 
body and soul, instead of casting the 
Colonies off: and he added, “I cannot but 
think that those who think otherwise 
must be blind to our real interest and our 
high calling.” Again, Lady Tennyson 
notes (November 12th, 1871): He said, 
“How strange England cannot see her 
true policy lies in a close union with our 
Colonies!” He added, “We ought to have 
all boys at school drilled, so that they may 
be more ready for defensive war than 
now.” 

Again (September 1st, 1871): He has 
read, and given me to read, Fraser’s Mag- 
azine, with suggestive article on Colonial 
Federation, and against the enclosure of 
commons, against which he has always 
protested. A general Colonial Council 
for the purposes of defence sounds to us 
sensible. He advocated inter-colonial 
conferences in England; and was of opin- 
ion that the foremost Colonial Ministers 
ought to be admitted to the Privy Council, 
or to some other Imperial Council, where 
they could have a voice in Imperial affairs. 


How many years was it after Tenny- 
son uttered these words we have put in 
italics before the “Colonial Conference” 
assembled in London? If we mistake 
not, some sixteen long years; and Lo-d 
Salisbury and his then secretary for tlie 
colonies, Sir Henry Holland (now Lord 
Knutsford), can surely testify, as would 
the eminent colonial delegates who 
were present, how marvellously fruit- 
ful and materially beneficial to the em- 
pire this conference has proved. Yet it 
has taken exactly twenty-six years for 
our so-called “practical” statesmen to 
carry out the wise policy here set forth 
by the imaginative poet—that of admit- 
ting “foremost colonial ministers” to 
the Privy Council. This, as all the 
world knows, was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
great Jubilee coup; but the poetic re- 
cluse of Farringford evidently saw the 
wisdom of the thing a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the “Man of Birmingham” 
put it into practice. Surely, if such 




















men as Tennyson be “dreamers,” as the 
world is fond of saying, then do they 
dream with wide open eyes; while the 
astute Parliamentarian and _  wide- 
awake statesmen are too often the 
heaviest of heavy sleepers, heedless of 
everything but the party needs of the 
passing hour. 

Lord Dufferin bore fitting and elo- 
quent testimony to the effect produced 
in Canada during his governor-general- 
ship by those magnificent lines on the 
“True North,” which formed the epi- 
logue to the “Idylls of the King.” 
Lady Tennyson’s journal records: “A. 
burnt with indignation and shame at 
one eminent statesman saying to him, 
‘Would to God Canada would go.’” 
Little do our statesmen and public men 
—save here and there one wiser than his 
fellows, or more removed from party 
ties—realize how much of the seed of 
the recently displayed noble imperial 
patriotism of Canada, which made Sir 
Wilfred Laurier so welcome a guest at 
the Jubilee commemoration, was sown 
by Tennyson, whose lines, wrote Lord 
Dufferin, from Ottawa, “have struck 
responsive fire from every heart.” And 
how Tennyson would once again have 
hailed a kindred patriotic soul in the 
young Anglo-Indian poet! whose “Lady 
of the Snows,” like his own splendid 
outburst of indignant loyalty, has been 
published “in every newspaper in the 
Dominion,” and found an echo in every 
true Canadian heart. 

No portion of this work will be more 
eagerly scanned by the public than the 
pages at the end of the second volume, 
containing the letters that passed be- 
tween the queen and the late poet 
laureate, whose strongest bond of 
mutual sympathy was their love for 
England and the Empire. By nature, 
Tennyson was a man peculiarly ad- 
verse to the ways of courts, and even 
to the ordinary conventions of society; 


1 Tennyson greatly admired Kipling's “ Flag of 
England,” and was pleased with Kipling’s answer 
to his letter of commendation. It is certainly 
characteristic : ‘When the private in the ranks 
is praised by the general, he cannot presume to 
thank him, but he fights better next day.” 
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the honors that flowed to him from the 
gracious hands of his sovereign, came 
unsought, and were, in fact, not even 
desired. When the queen once asked 
him what she could do for him, Tenny- 
son answered, “Nothing, madam, noth- 
ing, but shake my two boys by the 
hand; it may keep them loyal in the 
troublous times to come.” Three times 
—twice at the hands of Mr. Gladstone 
and once from Disraeli—he was offered 
a baronetcy, and thrice he declined it, 
though in doing so he expressed his 
great desire not to appear unmindful of 
the queen’s graciousness. The story of 
the peerage tendered to him _ so 
strangely and unexpectedly on board 
the Pembroke Castle through Mr. 
Gladstone, when they were on their 
memorable trip to Norway and Den- 
mark, and the finesse and diplomacy 
necessary even to make him the offer 
of this most coveted of honors, is amus 
ingly related by his son:— 


Mr. Gladstone caught sight of me read- 
ing by the bulwarks of the Pembroke 
Castle one day, and beckoned me to walk 
with him. He said literature was one of 
the noblest callings he knew; that he hon- 
ored my father greatly, and that for the 
sake of literature he would like to offer 
him a distinction from the queen, about 
which he had been corresponding with 
Lord Granville—a barony. “Do you 
think your father would accept it?” I re- 
plied that the offer was so startling that 
I did not know how he would like it, but 
I thought he might accept it for the sake 
of literature (remembering how various 
literary men had cried “Shame” upon 
him when he did not take the baronetcy 
offered three several times). The only 
difficulty in Gladstone's mind was that my 
father might insist on wearing his wide- 
awake hat in the House of Lords. I an- 
swered that he had better let me take my 
time, as the offer would fluster him, and 
mar his enjoyment of the voyage, since 
he never thought about or cared for titles. 
He said, “Very well, let me know when I 
may speak to him.” 


After a day or two, the poet was 
actually sounded as to the peerage, but 
shook his head, and said he did not 
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want to alter “his plain Mr.;” that “the 
peerage might have been of good to 
him twenty years ago, when he could 
have spoken in the House of Lords.’ 
Finally, after much internal cogitation, 
he accepted the honor, simply remark- 
ing to Hallam Tennyson, “By Glad- 
stone’s advice, I have consented to take 
the peerage, but for my own part, I 
shall regret my simple name all my 
life.” His personal attitude through- 
out was one of regret at this accession 
of rank, but he was strongly influenced 
in his final decision by his intense feel- 
ing of gratitude to the queen for so sig- 
nal a mark of her gracious favor to lit- 
erature in his name and person. More- 
over, he regarded the House of Lords 
as “the greatest Upper Chamber in the 
world;” and felt it was a great thing to 
have a voice and place in that House 
“foremost in debating power, a stable, 
wise, and moderating influence in these 
changeful, democratic days.” Yet, 
afterwards, he wrote to a distinguished 
Frenchman, who had congratulated 
him on the peerage, “Being now in my 
seventy-fifth year, having lost almost 
all my youthful contemporaries, I see 
myself, as it were, in an extra page of 
Holbein’s ‘Dance of Death,’ and stand- 
ing before the mouth of an open sepul- 
chre, while the queen hands me a 
coronet and the skeleton takes it away, 
and points me downward into the dark- 
ness.” 

Tennyson’s feelings of personal ad- 
miration and deep loyalty for the queen 
are to be seen in every line he wrote to 
her; and these letters on the part of 
both are as simple and unaffected as 
they are truthful and sincere:— 


1 Here spoke the Patriot-Poet ; but late in the 
day as it was, Lord Tennyson, as his negotiations 
with Mr. Gladstone on his Reform and Redistri- 
bution Bill of (884 show, was no mere poetical 
figure-head in the Lords, The new peer very 
plainly told his friend, the old Liberal prime 
minister, that though himself a life-long Liberal 
he was passionately averse to al] electioneering 
manceuvr+s that merely meant party advantage. 
and heinsisted on the whole question of Redis- 
tribution as well as Reform being dealt with si- 
multaneously in a plain, straightforward, honest 
fashion, and in frank consultation with Lord 
Salisbury and the Conservatives. 
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I will not say “I am loyal,” or that 
“Your Majesty is gracious” [wrote the 
poet in 1883], for those are old hackneyed 
terms used or abused by every courtier, 
but I will say that during our conversa- 
tion I felt the touch of that true friend- 
ship which binds human beings together 
whether they be kings or cobblers. 


The queen having alluded in a post- 
script to the “death of the noble hero 
Gordon,” Tennyson replied, “I fully 
sympathize with your Majesty’s feel- 
ings for our great, simple soldier-hero 
Gordon, and I rejoice that the Mansion 
House committee have adopted, as the 
National Memorial, the scheme pro- 
posed by myself and my son, which 
had its origin in a conversation with 
Gordon.” This alluded, of course, to 
the Gordon Boys’ Home, of which Ten- 
nyson was the foster-father. 

Liberal as Tennyson was by birth 
and training, and personally bound to 
Mr. Gladstone by many ties, he, like 
the flower of the party, declined to fol- 
low the rash octogenarian leader into 
the abyss of Irish Home Rule. “I am 
heart and soul a Unionist,” he de 
clared. There is a strong, passionate 
note in a letter to the queen (April, 
1886) which tells of the depth of the 
underlying current. “In this pause, as 
it were, between life and death, since 
your Majesty touches upon the disas- 
trous policy of the day, I may say that 
I wish I may be in my own grave, be- 
yond sight and hearing, when an En- 
glish army fires upon the Loyalists of 
Ulster.” This recalls the poet's mem- 
orable words on the eve of the election 
—words which profoundly influenced 
the issue by determining many a wa- 
vering vote: “I love Mr. Gladstone, but 
I hate his present Irish policy.” 

It is also evident from a most signifi- 
eant passing allusion to Lord Salisbury 
in a letter to the queen (July 9th, 1885) 
that Tennyson must have lost all faith 
in his old friend as the man at the 
helm. “It cheers one,” he wrote, “that 
the present prime minister speaks only 
of the interests of the empire, leaving, 
at all events, in abeyance the fatal cry 
of party.” 
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How profoundly wise is the casual 
remark about England and Germany 
(ever also to be borne in mind in our 
dealings with America), in a letter to 
the queen relative to the emperor's 
visit to this country: “Nations too 
closely allied by the subtle sympathy 
of kindred, not to be either true broth- 
ers or deadly foes.” 

The queen’s final letter to the pres- 
ent Lord Tennyson on the passing 
away of the “great poet, with Shake- 
speare in his hand,” coula not be more 
touchingly expressed: “The queen 
deeply laments and mourns her nople 
poet laureate, who will be universally 
regretted, but he has left undying 
works behind him which we shall ever 
treasure. 


‘THAT GREAT SPIRIT NOW KNOWS 
WHAT HE HAS 80 OFTEN REFLECTED 
ANP PONDERED OVER.” 


We doubt not 
able difference 


but that very consider- 
of opinion will exist 
among readers and critics as to the 
wisdom of the biographer’s choice in 
the selection he has made from the 
(no doubt) large (if fragmentary) mass 
of unpublished poems. His task has 
not been an easy one, for we happen to 
know that long before Tennyson's 
death, this question had a good deal 
disturbed him. At one time he had al- 
most determined to “burn them all,” 
but, and after much variable “conclud- 
ing,” he finally laid upon his biog- 
rapher the injunction to seek the 
further aid of six literary men whom 
he named, and be guided, if not neces- 
sarily bound, by their opinion. We be- 
lieve that the biographer has most 
faithfully adhered to this injunction, 
and this “selection” is therefore the 
responsibility of seven men, and not of 
one man only. It may safely be haz- 
arded, we think, that had the occa- 
sional reader, on opening the volumes, 
not known beforehand that Tennyson 
Was a great poet, he would at least 
have concluded that he was a versatile 
and exceptional letter writer, before he 
should have finished the book. Indeed, 
we fail to see any charm which these 
letters lack, scattered as they are 
throughout the two volumes, and ad- 
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dressed, as they are, to his youthful 
friends, his later friends, his family, 
and last, but not least, his sovereign. 
They have and possess in a remarkable 
degree that freshness of humility 
which is so striking a characteristic of 
all Tennyson’s correspondence; they 
are full of human interest; keen with 
the appreciation of (if not always the 
acquiescence in) the passing hour. 
They become, of course, more gravely 
set as age advances, and the snow ap- 
pears on the tops of the mountains, 
but never do they lose, to the very last, 
their satisfying sense of due propor- 
tion to the reader. How then, at this 
penultimate period of this article, shall 
we say that the biographer has made 
the great poet appear? Always in the 
picture; let that, at least, be conceded, 
and it is no common praise. And the 
biographer himself nearly invariaply 
behind the curtain, adjusting the side- 
lights, anticipating, perchance, the 
shadows—at least, qualifying the 
“fierce light” very often, with true dis- 
cretion and competent judgment. And 
the great dead poet, how does he ap- 
pear on the inevitable canvas of human 
judgment? He was a strong man, let 
that be said, who often, in later years, 
had to regret that friendships and dif- 
ferences of opinion were concurrent ac- 
cidents of “long life;” he had no devi- 
ating capacity, from sheer versatility, 
from the opinions upon which his po- 
litical and personal judgments were 
based; he had no wavering mutability 
or doubt as to right and wrong. A 


strong man, with the light that God 
gave him, he saw and believed, and 
was steadfast and _ satisfied. He 


never wavered from faith; he recanted 
not from assurance of belief; he re- 
pented not of his doubt, for doubt he 
had none in anything. He was an in- 
stance, a living, breathing, palpable in- 
stance, of the rock-based human char- 
acter that fronted the future with 
faith, and yet murmured no formula 
of beliet whatever. In the growing 
gloom of personal suffering, amid the 
deepening shadows of an old age, alas! 
often far from painless, the faith that 
was in him never wavered, never va- 
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ried, never failed to sustain him. Once, 
just where the Freshwater Beacon now 
faces the East, he said to us:— 


If I did not believe there was a God, I 
would throw myself over yon cliff this 
moment, and end it all. 


And, months afterwards, during 
nights of vigil and pain-racked sleep- 
lessness, when he had conversed of 
solemn things, he once, we especially 
remember, speaking of the difficulty 
men had of “accepting” the miracles, 
after deep thought—and as though lov- 
ingly chiding the doubt he so well 
understood—murmured: “But is life 
not a miracle? can any miracle equal 
or surpass it?” 

It must be confessed, that, whether 
purposely or not we cannot say, this 
memoir seems to evade the question as 
to the religious views of the late poet. 
Indeed, beyond his letter to Emily Sel- 
wood (Vol. I., p. 170), and the foot-note 
at p. 44 of the same volume, there 
seem no materials in the whole two 
volumes upon which to base an opin- 
ion or by which to silence the equivo- 
cal rumor of the always hungry hour! 
Perhaps this silence was put upon the 
biographer by distinct injunction, but, 
even if it be so, we who think we knew 
the man cannot, even for any such pre- 
sumable or assumed reason, allow a 
review of this memoir to go forth to 
the world and fail to state what there 
is no injunction upon us to withhold. 
We once asked him if he could be 
judged as to his religious views by “In 
Memoriam,” and he replied, briefly, 
“Yes—that poem represents my belief.” 
On another occasion, during the long 
watches of a sleepless night, he had 


asked of us this question: “Do men, 
as they grow older, more often fall 
from faith, do you think?” And then, 


on our reply being given (of itself quite 
unimportant, be it said, and only cover- 
ing a personal experience), he replied, 
“That I cannot understand—I can un- 
derstand the doubts of early life—the 
‘fighting faith’” (his own words) “of 
manhood, but I cannot understand un- 
faith in You remember so-and- 


age. 
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“Yes.” “Well, you need not con- 
sider that absence of faith means ab- 
sence of equanimity when you think 
of his old age, for a greater apparent 
unbeliever I never knew—and a more 
peaceful personality (in age) I never 
came near. I often wonder if he really 
believed more than all of us.” These 
two remarks embody this conclusion, 
that what he believed when he wrote 
“In Memoriam,” that he also believed 
when near his end. 

We could recall, if that were needed, 
or even in good taste, conversation 
after conversation, each and all tend- 
ing to the same definite result. We 
will quote from our own personal rec- 
ollections a few further remarks bear- 
ing upon this matter: “A higher form 
of healing you call some of the mir- 
acles of Christ—and so you create a 
greater miracle than you explain 
away.” “S. once said to me, ‘You 
Protestants have no idea what prayer 
means.’ Thank God, he was wrong— 
what should we be if we did not 
know?’ “ ‘Religion a drug’—do these 
people say so? Not true religion or 
true poetry.” “I tell you the nation 
without faith is doomed; mere intellec- 
tual life—however advanced or how- 
soever perfected—cannot fill the void.” 

Searching through the conversational 
archives of many years, these four sen- 
tences may, we think, be given to the 
world, with this further sentence or 
two to qualify their appearance. Not 
once, but a hundred times, since that 
moonlit October midnight of five years 
ago, we have heard the dead poet’s 
faith assailed, and have held our peace. 
“Agnostic” he has been called; he was 
no agnostic; it is not true. Himself he 
accepted the scheme of divine revela- 
tion outside the phenomena of nature, 
but he understood and more than tol- 
erated the agnostic position. Hell and 
eternal punishment he did not accept, 
we grant, and one other thing he ever 
and always repudiated, and that was 
the dictum that it was “more expedi- 
ent” to “say you believed’? when you 
did not believe; that he ever considered 
the deepest depth of personal infamy. 


so?” 
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If only the letters of Arthur Hallam 
had not been destroyed, we _ should 
have known, better than all conjecture 
can surmise them, the doubts and diffi- 
culties of their mutual personal hopes 
and beliefs. We should find, in that 
correspondence, we venture to say, the 
spiritual germs of that grand, simple, 
charity-qualified Puritanism which hal- 
lowed his mature manhood, and deep- 
ened into the simple faith and religious 
purpose of old age. 

Thus far the biography and our per- 
sonal memory of the man. There is 
little to add. Yet of the “very woman 
of very woman,” whese “tender spirit- 
ual nature” was to the poet an abiding 
solace, a very haven of rest, something 
must be said. The writer knows well 
how little his life-companion would 
have desired that the memory of her 
tender personality should be obtruded 
on the consideration of the world. 
Those who have watched her for years 
in the unvarying atmosphere of that 
house, which her presence made home 
indeed, know that the notice of her in- 
terest therein should be as brief as 
reverential it must be. He was a 
righteous man; she was a holy woman. 
Let that verdict stand for both, and it 
is a true verdict. We would not soil 
the sanctity of old faith by writing one 
word of over-praise, or by straining a 
just estimate to the outermost hem of 
the garment of eulogy! A passage in 
the reminiscences by the late Master 
of Balliol sums up the character of the 
late Lady Tennyson, in phrasing 
equally just, proportionate, and vera- 
cious. “When I pray, I see the face of 
God smiling upon me,” she said to the 
master, and his observation is “Such 
is the spirit of this remarkable life;” 
and may we add that her phrase must 
have been literally true, whether an 
hallucination describesits nature or not, 
or she would not have used it? There 
never was a woman who less posed for 
effect! We knew her during long years 
of an enforced invalid-life, and never 
did we see her placidity ruffled or her 


tender courtesy at fault. And if to 
others “he” might sometimes be 
thought brusque, in the old Byronic 


line, “To her he was all gentleness.” 
They were lovers to the last! 





From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
WITH ALL HER HEART. 
BY RENE BAZIN. 
Translated for the Living Age. 
CHAPTER V. 

It was a marvellously beautiful 
morning; the pure air seemed overflow- 
ing with life. It went down into the 
depths of the lungs with every breath, 
and the whole frame responded with a 
thrill of delight. Everything that had 
wings emerged from its nest, its hole, 
whatever place had afforded it shelter 
during the night. The sailors shouted 
to one another upon the quays, and the 
echoes were more numerous. than 
usual. Whiffs of balmy air, peals of 
laughter, fragments of the speech of 
passers by, cries of darting kingfishers 
entered by Henriette’s open window, 
and all the gaiety of the street seemed 
to call her forth. She heard the sum- 
mons and was quite ready, parasol in 
hand, and with a little veil twisted 
about the hat with two white pigeon’s 
wings which became her so well. Her 
uncle had already departed on one of 
those tours of the port which occupied 
the whole of Sunday, and she was 
waiting, pacing impatiently from one 
room to another, or pausing dreamily 
at the open window to muse on the 
beauty of the sunshine, and the pity of 
losing one ray. 

The expedition on which she was 
bound had been arranged some time 
before. She was going with the Lou- 
trels to the river. She had promised 
Mme. Loutrel who was the wife of the 
best eel-fisher from Thouaré to Basse- 
Indre. It would be charming, both the 
going and the arrival, and the coming 
back, in the lingering light and sooth- 
ing warmth of the evening of the long- 
est day. 

At half past nine she heard on the 
stairs, the voice of the first-floor lodger 
saying, “Go up higher, mademoiselle! 
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Pull the bell with the hare’s-foot han- 
dle!’ The bell gave a timid ring, as 
though touched by a slender hand, and 
as Henriette opened the door, the same 
feeling of pity which she had had the 
evening before came back, overpower- 
ing every other sentiment. Marie 
Schwartz still wore the hard and hope- 
less air which had become habitual 
with her. Nothing was to be read in 
her eyes, save the quest of some new 
misfortune. 

“Here I am,” she said 
“There’s no place for me, I suppose. 

Henriette drew her into the middle of 
Uncle Madiot’s room, opposite the win- 
dow. 

“What if there were?” 
“Yes, I have found you one! 
hard work!” 

Marie replied, without change of fea- 
ture as a hungry person might do to a 
vague promise of food: “When shall I 
have it?” 


simply. 


” 


she said. 
But I had 


“To-morrow, Monday! You are to 
come with me.” 
Then the limp, moist hand which 


Henriette held began to tremble, and 
a light glimmered in the _ troubled 
depths of the dark eyes. “Thank you, 
mademoiselle, thank you!” she cried, 
and made a movement as though she 
would have embraced Henriette, but 
recoiled under the too sudden stress of 
emotion, let her hand drop and closed 
her eyes as though feeling ill. Hen- 
riette was struck by their extraordi- 
nary size and by the sweetness of the 
face when the eyes were shut. It 
seemed to her for an instant as though 
she saw the poor girl dead, or sculp- 
tured in white marble. But with her 
wonted spirit, she dismissed the morbid 
fancy and said gaily:— 

“How is this? I tell you a piece of 
good news and you begin to cry!” 

“No, I am not crying. Look!” she 
tried to laugh as she speke, and two 
tears fell. 

“I know what ails you,” said Hen- 
riette. “You are nervous;’ and she 
forced Marie into a chair. “Only see 
what a bright day itis. I forget all my 


troubles when the sun shines like this.” 
“Yours are not heavy.” 
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“You think not? Everybody has 
troubles, and everybody finds them 
heavy. And then—they pass away; 


"? 


and then—they come back 

The morning sunshine was creeping 
along the right hand wall. Henriette 
watched it, trying to find the best thing 
to say, and presently: “Have you suf- 
fered very much, Mlle. Marie?” 

“Very much.” 

“It is always so hard 
started. Is your mother alive?” 

“Tes.” 

“You left her in Paris? Oh, why did 
you come alone? Was it she who 
thought you might find work here?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Who was it then?’ 

“Nobody. It was just an idea of 
mine.”’ Marie hesitated about going 
on. But the pretty blonde working-girl 
was still looking at the wall, and she 
had an indulgent expression as of an 
elder sister who understands every- 
thing. Marie’s doubts vanished. Her 
voice, hitherto constrained, issued full 
and resonant—a deep voice with a thrill 
of passion in it, which was like music 
in the room:— 

“Oh, I understand; you wish to know 
all about me. It is quite natural. A 
girl for whom you have found a place 
—you ought to know where she comes 
from. Well, I will tell you. My 
mother is concierge, not in a good quar- 
ter, down by Cligancourt. She never 
bothered herself about me. She hasn’t 
the time. She does house-work until 
five o’clock, and we only meet at bed- 
time. It’s not that she is bad. Oh no! 
She lets me keep almost all the money 
I earn. I call that nice in a mother, 
don’t you? I got very nearly enough 
for my food and clothes. I bought this 
gown and mantle out of my savings, 
last spring. She found no fault with 
me except for not being handy at work, 
while she is so quick and capable her- 
self a 

“What did you do?’ 

“Oh, just the wretched odds and 
ends that girls do who have no regular 
trade. I made blouses at forty cen- 
times; each one took almost half a day. 
And I made men’s shirts at twenty-five 


getting 
































and furnished my own 
thread. Sometimes I made jetted braid, 
two metres for three sous. It tired my 
eyes and shoulders so! After a while 
I got a place as tryer-on at Noblet’s— 
I had influence of course—and that did 
very well. But then in the beginning 
of the winter, mother fell ill, and we 
got into debt, deep.” 

Her voice sank and became harder: 
“After she got well we did not know 
how to pay what we owed. And then 
she told me that I was old enough to 
support myself without assistance, and 
that she could not give me my board 
any longer. Well, one must live, as 
they say. But don’t let’s talk about 
that. I could not stay at home—that’s 
all. So I came here.” 

Henriette did not stir. She knew the 
whole story. She had seen it often, 
close at hand, and wept over it. It 
meant the street, of course—the utter- 
most abandonment. Her eyes, always 
fixed upon the window, fell for one mo- 
ment with compassion, then opened 
wide, and she turned with the utmost 
gentleness toward the young girl, who 
already felt that she was loved. “You 
have nothing particular to do to-day. 
Mile. Marie?’ 

“No, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Then come with me. I am going 
with the Loutrels, friends of all my 
life, who are fishers in the Loire I 
will tell them that you are from Mme. 
Clémence’s shop. That is always a 
recommendation. They are such goo) 
people! You'll come?” 

Marie thought of her frayed black 
mantle and last year’s hat like an old 
bird’s-nest, contrasting them with Hen- 
riette’s white wings, and fresh gewn 
of fine grey stuff. “How can I?” she 
said, “dressed as I am.” 

A laugh was the only answer, while 
the square of sunlight lengthened upon 
the floor. “How vain you are! Is that 
all? !” and Ifen- 


centimes 


Just wait a minute! 


riette darted into her chamber, and re- 
turned laden with a lace scarf, a black 
feather and a small, light colored shoul- 
der cape, 
brown. 


with appliqué figures in 


“T’ll make you fine,” she said; 
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and with those deft fingers of hers 
which were never at fault, Henriette 
unfastened the mantle, and replaced it 
by the cape, tied the lace around 
Marie’s throat in a large butterfly-bow, 
bent the old hat into shape with a few 
half unconscious touches, stuck the 
feather like an aigrette into a bow of 
limp ribbon and pinned it there, and 
then drew back to observe the effect. 

“It’s charming!” she said. 

Marie’s face brightened. The young 
girl woke suddenly within her. She 
touched with a caressing hand the full 
folds of her own corsage, her drawn 
eyebrows relaxed and rose in two dark 
arches above her eyes, her red lips 
widened perceptibly. “Yes,” she said, 
“I’m quite willing to go now,” and they 
descended together. The street door 
fell to behind them, and they were 
presently lost in the moving crowd of 
citizens and peasants that thronged the 
quays. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Side by side they went, one tall and 
fair, the other dark and of only me- 
dium height. They both held their 
heads erect, and looked and talked 
straight ahead, in short phrases, with- 
out gesture. You would have taken 
them for two sisters who were quite used - 
to walking together, and knew how «o 
pick their way, lightly and adroitly 
through the crowd of idlers. The tram- 
cars passed them crowded with people 
on their way to the country. Long poles 
protruded above the tops of the ve- 
hicles, but the washerwomen’s boats 
were empty and rocked silently on the 
stream. From the yards and shrouds 
of the larger craft ranged along the 
quay, dangled the nether-garments of 
the various crews drying in the wind. 
It was Sunday. Henriette and Marie 
followed the fence along the railway 
which runs along the quays of Nantes, 
between the river and the irregular 
range of marine taverns and the shops 
of sail-makers and ships’-brokers that 
straggled along che Loire. 

“How yellow the water is, Mile. Hen- 


riette, and how fast it runs!” 
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“There must be a great rise. Oh, I 
hope the hay will not be spoiled!” 

“Are they haying already?’ 

“Yes, and I fancy they will have to 
mow all day, because of the danger of 
flood in the meadows.” 

They passed the station nearest the 
Bourse. Henriette bowed repeatedly 
to girls whom she knew, out on a holi- 
day like herself, from the milliners’ 
and dressmakers’ shops. One of them 
was arm in arm with a young man, and 
they were openly smiling and happy, 
for their love was new. Marie 
watched them as they crossed the 
bridge, with sombre, burning eyes. 

Just at the end of the quay du Bouf- 
fay a sudden gust lifted their hats. “I 
do so love the wind,” said Henriette. 
“T never get a breath all the week; in 
the shop I mean, for it blows very hard 
at home. But how it takes the curl out 
of a feather!” 

“I think it tiresome,” said Marie, re- 
placing a hair-pin in her rich, unruly 
locks. “It rumples the hair so!’ 

The wind from the Loire, laden with 
the scent of poplars, was beginning to 
enfold the travellers. It passed them 
in great gusts, which started the sails 
of boat or mill, and then wandered off 
into the country, like bees in search of 
clover. The air felt very warm when 
the breeze had passed. The day would 
certainly be hot. Henriette and Marie 
followed the canal of Saint-Felix, and 
turning with it, presently arrived at 
the bank of the Loire itself, no longer 
compressed between houses and di- 
vided by islands, but tlowing in a 
broad, slow, unbroken current, be- 
tween meadows studded with slender 
trees. Eastward, on the far horizon, 
these trees were so massed and blended 
by the effect of distance, that the river 
seemed to issue from a pale blue for- 
est. Nearer at hand, they divided 
themselves into groups, or trailed away 
along the turf in lines of fair foliage 
all inter-penetrated with light. The 
Loire ran between them, the marbled 
surface of its yellow waters widening 
constantly. The flood had already 
covered the sand-banks, and the grass 
ripe for the reaper swayed above, or 


plunged into the current. A _ single 
pleasure boat with an awning was 
coasting along the opposite bank. 

Henriette had hastened toward this 
point, longing to say: “Is it not pretty? 
And there, away yonder, is the Lou- 
trels’ cottage.” But when her eye fell 
upon Marie’s face, she found it so pale 
that her train of thought received a 
sudden check. And she felt an irre- 
sistible need of consoling the human 
sorrow beside her. 

They were walking through the 
grass, along the towing-path, Marie a 
little behind. “Won’t you give me your 
arm?” said Henriette; “you are tired.” 

“It is because the air makes me light- 
headed. I assure you I am very strong, 
but I soon get giddy in the fresh air.” 

“You are pulled down now. Nantes 
will set you up. Just wait till you get 
a little room furnished to your mind. 
It is so restful!” 

“Yes, it would be nice to have a 
chamber of one’s own, furnished ac- 
cording to one’s own ideas. I should 
like mine blue.” 

“Never mind about the color,” an- 
swered Henriette. “I'll help you. 
When you have saved a little money I 
will take you to a second-hand dealer I 
know who sells chintz for nothing.” 

Marie laughed. “I’d much rather 
have it new,” she said, “even if it were 
not so pretty.” 

“You are just like me then. Nothing 
can be too new or too white exactly to 
suit me. If I were rich I would have 
such beautiful underwear!” 

“It is jewels I want. When I pass 
the shops that have necklaces and 
rings in the window, something seems 
to hold me still. I shall never be rich, 
however.” 

“How do you know? If you were to 
marry——” 

A peal of real laughter rang out and 
floated away on the wind. Marie was 
looking far down the Loire. The sun 
tinged her pallid cheeks, her teeth 
flashed, a sort of reddish-brown light 
was kindled in her eyes. The girl, 
with her somewhat heavy features was 
positively beautiful ac that moment, 
beautiful as only creatures of senti- 
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ment and passion can be. Henriette 
knew that laugh of one who exults in 
life; she had heard it before more than 
once, among her fellow work-girls; she 
knew the danger that lurks in it, and 
she was afraid. But it quickly died 
away. Marie’s turned gloomy 
again, her head sank and she added:— 

“Girls like me, Mile. Henriette, are 
married to misfortune, and such mar- 
riages hold.” Her tragic air of the 
night before had come back—thatlook of 
the abandoned girl, hounded by misery. 
For some time the two walked on in 
silence. Henriette, who knew well 
enough that there are some wounds 
which even the healer may not touch, 
then said simply: “Just look at the 
daisies! The meadow of Mauves is full 
of them.” 

It was indeed a flowery stretch that 
lay before them. The meadows were 


eyes 


all furred with seeded grass, save 
where sheets of ox-eye daisies con- 


cealed the silvery green of stem and 
blossom. There were spots, too, of 
buttercups and of purple clover, which 
emitted gleams of light when the wind 
passed over them, as the surface of a 
great wave will do, and from which 
the flower-dust rose like spray. 
Occasionally there were ditches to be 
jumped, and these fairly overflowed 
with aquatic plants in blossom-fumi- 
taries, poppies, mint, yellow-flowered 
sorrel. But smong their roots, through 
the wilderness of short stems, a thread 
of turbid water was beginning to find 
its way, the many patterrs traced upon 
the surface of the great river grew 
bolder and larger, and litt!e whirlpools 
opened, like the mouths of hurrying 


and exhausted animals. The Loire 
was rising still when twelve o'clock 


struck from an invisible church-tower 
hard by, the strokes appearing to pur- 
sue one another across the meadow like 
a long flight of birds who call respon- 
sively. 

A hundred metres more, and the 
shout of a juvenile voice was heard, 
then two more, and a trio of urchins 
rushed out to meet the pedestrians. 
“It’s a big family of boys,” Henriette 
explained. ‘There are seven of them, 
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and all so good-natured! Good-morn- 
ing, Gervais, Henri, Baptiste.” 

They were aged twelve, nine and 
seven, and they plunged forward bare- 
headed, bare-footed, all dressed alike 
in shirt and trousers only, and with 
men’s suspenders as broad as the hand. 
The foremost fairly rolled himself up 
in Henriette’s skirt, and all three em- 
braced her, while they eyed Marie like 
small watch-dogs, already suspicious of 
strangers. 

“We've been looking for you, Mile, 


Henriette!” said Gervais in a _ voice 
hoarse as that of a lion’s cub. “Mother 


has the roaches all scaled! I can teil 
you that Etienne had trouble to get 
them, big as he is!” 

“Why, how so?” 

“Because of the flood, don’t you see? 
He’d not have done as much for any- 
body but you!” 

Henriette colored slightly: 
Etienne! We are such old friends! 
She gave a hand to each of the two 
smallest Loutrels, and entered the 
cabin with a most maternal smile upon 
her maiden lips. 

The stout boards of which the hut 
was built were smeared with tar, and 
it stood upon a small alluvial mound, 
raised high enough above the level of 
the meadow to protect the inhabitants 
against ordinary floods. Fish-nets sus- 
pended from stakes were drying upon 
the small square space, nearly denuded 
of grass, which lay between the hut 
and the river, and also bow-nets, made 
of willow-wands, with the point upper- 
most. The ordinary passer-by would 
have imagined that this rude building, 
garlanded with seines and other nets, 
was a mere place of temporary refuge 
for the fishermen, and inhabited only 
in summer. But no, it was the perma- 
nent residence of the Loutrel family, 
and had been so for years. On enter- 
ing you found yourself in a spacious 
room, filling almost the entire cabin, 
and serving as kitchen, work-room and 
sleeping-room for the father and 
mother. A cast-iron stove for cooking 
soup, a bed with green serge curtains, 
some cherry wood chairs, a table whose 
legs were damp with mould, a chest, a 


“Good 


” 
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kneeding trough—these objects formed 
the entire furniture and were set, side 
by side, with great precision, as if on 
board ship. A bedroom for the sons 
was parted off at one end, by a wooden 
partition, and the beams overhead were 
hung with fishing implements and gear, 
packages of fish-line, hanks of linen 
and hempen thread, perforated boxes 
for keeping fish, corks threaded upon 
strings, osier wands, bags of onions, 
oars, thole-pins, extra rudders, rolled- 
up sails and ends of rope, and the thon- 
sand and one things old and new, use- 
ful and useless, which are usually 
stored in attics. 

The man and woman were both types 
of that lean, energetic, clear-eyed and 
clear-headed race, which the Loire in 
the lapse of ages, has fashioned after 
its own image. Son and daughter of 
eel and shad fishers, hard workers by 
fits and starts, quick-tempered, and 
warm-hearted, confirmed and impeni- 
tent poachers, they knew all about fish- 
ing, hunting, wind and water, beaches 
and boats; and al! they knew beside, 
was how to weep when trouble came, 
and to laugh and drink a glass of mus- 
ecatel on Sundays. It is a fine race— 
Gallic possibly, but certainly French. 

The seven boys were like their par- 
ents. The two eldest had already 
shipped on government boats; another 
was in the merchant service. 

The small Loutrels dashed before 
Henriette and Marie into the hut, 
shouting: “Here they are!’ ‘ 

At the further extremity of the long 
room, near the stove, stood the fisher- 
man and his wife, the former grasping 
the torn straw hat, which he had 
pulled from his head, the latter the 
handle of the stove where the fish was 
cooking. Both had large bony faces, 
pale complexions, long, well-cut fea- 
tures, deep-set and brilliant eyes. 
Mother Loutrel wore the cap peculiar 
to the women of Nantes, with its fluted 
wings. 

“We are a little late,” said Henriette, 
“but that’s because I have brought 4 
friend from Paris who is not as good 
a walker as I.” 

“She’s very welcome, my dear! Good- 


morning, mademoiselle! And how are 
they all at Paris?’ 

Astonished at the simple, southern 
politeness of the inquiry, Marie could 
only answer, “Very well, thank you,” 
while Henriette kissed Mme. Loutrel 
upon both cheeks. 

“That’s a sound I love,” said the good 
man. “Young folks smacking! Ah, 
here’s our big Etienne!” 

The door between the two compart- 
ments of the hut was pushed open by 
a brawny arm, and big Etienne ap- 
peared in the person of a broadly smil- 
ing fellow of twenty-five. His long 
limbs, his curling moustache, his ener- 
ge.ic air, all combined to give him the 
aspect of one of those young cavaliers 
whom painters like to put in the fore 
front of a charge. He had his working 
clothes on; a brown waistcoat without 
buttons, a jacket and trousers of coarse 
linen. He and Henriette had known 
one another from childhood. He looke:l 
her straight in the face, and in his 
alert sportsman’s eye, clear as sea- 
water, was visible a dawning tender- 
ness for the guest who stood before 
him, smiling too, rosy with her long 
walk, in the grey gown and white- 
winged hat that became her so well. 

“It seems you have been planning a 
surprise for us, Etienne. How good of 
you! And we are simply starved, my 
friend and I!” 

He no longer ventured to address her 
as Henriette, now that she was one of 
the most elegant shop-girls in Nantes, 
but he answered, well pleased:— 

“Oh, Mile. Henriette! We don't 
often get the chance to do anything for 
you!” 

She laughed, as the young do, at the 
caressing touch of a word of love. 
“What a fellow you are, Etienne!” 

And to avoid embarrassment, for she 
knew that all eyes were upon her, she 
turned a little coquettishly toward the 
square of light which represented the 
low, open door. The Loire lay before 
her, a broad reach of troubled water, 
and it looked so far to the willows on 
the opposite bank! In her heart she 
was thinking, “They know I am their 
friend. What a sweet welcome they 




















”? 


give me! 
high the river is!” 

There was a simultaneous response 
from old and young; for all were inter- 


But she only said, “How 


Then 
next 
Sur- 


ested in the exceptional flood. 

they sat down to table, Marie 
Etienne and opposite Henriette. 
prised at first by the novelty of their 
manners, and isolated amid the ex- 
change of old-fashioned amenities and 
rustic ideas, she soon brightened, and 
began to make herself at home. Hen- 
riette watched her, and through all the 
clatter of forks, and the noise of talk- 
ing, she could distinguish that metallic 
voice which seemed tuned to be beard 
above the roar of an insurrection, say- 
ing: “Thank you, monsieur,” when big 
Etienne poured her some wine. Iler 
long contact with people of quality, 
and her own personal tact, fine as that 
of any princess, made her perpetually 
sensible of a sort of vulgarity, in some 
intonation, gesture of 
Marie’s. She remarked how the splen- 
did eyes grew soft—and almost too 
beautiful—yes, decidedly so—when they 
were fixed on Etienne. Her precocious 
experience informed her of the danger 
that lurked in these eyes for Marie, 
no less than in that wild laugh she had 
given in the Mauves meadows, a laugh 
which told too much upon the highway. 
She was fascinated by Marie, and yet 
afraid for her. Henriette was one of 


phrase, or 


those with whom friendship soon 
brings its cares. 
It was as hot as though a rain of 


fire had penetrated the cracks of the 
hut-roof. Every one felt it, on the face, 
the neck, the arms. The shadow was 
crossed by dazzling sun-gleams, and 
now and then one of the boys took a 
look at the river and said:— 

“The mowers on the great meadow 
won’t have time. It rises too fast!” or 
perhaps a leaf or a wisp of straw or a 
feather, brought down by the stream, 
and then lifted by the wind would 
come swirling in at the door, and the 
father would laugh and say:— 

“It’s queer there should be so much 
wind left, when it blew so hard all my 
young days! Well, well! Give us 
some more muscatel, Etienne, and 
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we'll drink to the of 
~_ 


Nantes! 


pretty girls 


[TO BE CONTINUED, 





From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
THE CHILDHOOD OF HORACE, 

It will be unfortunate if 
scholars ever lose the hope of reaching 
more exact knowledge about the lives 
of the great Greek and Roman poets, 
and the circumstances in which their 
works were produced. We shall con- 
tinue to go with ever fresh interest to 
the scenes amid which they grew up 
and the cities in which their life was 
spent, and we shall return with re- 
newed zest to their works, so long as 
we retain the hope of penetrating be- 
hind the veil which hides the deeper 
mysteries from the “profane mob” but 
not from the privileged worshipper. 
And, if we are not entirely successful, 

if, after all, Tennyson’s words are 
spoken to us:— 


classical 


“I will go forward,” sayest thou, 
“IT shall not fail to find her now:” 
Look up, the fold is on her brow— 


we have at least strengthened our love 
for the world’s youth, and we shall 
have given our critics, when they crit- 
icise wisely, the pleasure of reading 
once more the familiar words. 

Even after all the learning applied 
to the study of the ancient poets, there 
remains perhaps something to be done 
in investigating how an author’s words 
spring from the circumstances of his 
life, and conversely how the circum- 
stances of his life can be inferred from 
his words. To make my meaning 
clearer by an example, we know that 
Horace was a native of Apulia, and 
it does not surprise us that he selects 
the Marsian and the Apulian as types 
of Italian courage and chivalry (Odes, 
III. v. 9). All Italians were agreed 
that the Marsian was a true example 
of Italian bravery, for no Roman tri- 
umph had ever been won over the Mar- 
sians or without the Marsians; but only 
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an Apulian born would pair the Apu- 
lian with the Marsian. Now, Tet us im- 
agine that all record of the poet’s 
Apulian birth had perished; every one 
who will contrast the uniform praise 
accorded to the energetic Apulian 
(Odes III. xvi. 26) and his sun-burned 
wife, pattern of the Italian virtues 
(Epode II. 41), with the occasional 
gibes at the boorish Calabrian (Epist. 
I. vii. 14), the Marsian and Pelignian 
witches, and so on, must feel that he 
could confidently gather the poet’s 
origin from a review of his language 
about the Italian tribes. He admits 
the fault of heat and drought in 
Apulia, but that only adds to the active 
virtues of its people; and he could 
never feel the same hatred of Apulian 
heat as of Pelignian cold (Odes, III. 
xix. 8). 

In one of the most familiar passages 
in all his poems, Horace describes how 
he was marked out from childhood by 
a marvellous portent as a favorite of 
the Muses, protected by the watchful 
eare of the Gods from all harm, as a 
child of genius whose life was to be 
always devoted to literature (Odes, III. 
iv. 9-20). 


When from my nurse erewhile on Voltur’s 
steep 
I strayed beyond the bound 
Of our small homestead’s ground, 
Was I, fatigued with play, beneath a heap 
Of fresh leaves sleeping found, 


Strewn by the storied doves; and wonder 
fell 
On all their nest who keep 
On Acherontia’s steep, 
Or in Forentia’s low rich pastures dwell, 
Or Bantine woodlands deep; 


That safe from bears and adders in such 
place 
I lay, and slumbering smiled, 
O’erstrewn with myrtle wild 
And laurel, by the Gods’ peculiar grace 
No craven-hearted child. 


It is apparent that there is in these 
verses an intentional contrast between 


1 I quote from Sir Theodore Martin’s transla- 
tion of the Odes, 


the strangeness of the incident and the 
plainness and minuteness of detail in 
which the local surroundings are 
marked out, as well as the abundance 
of witnesses who are cited. The mar- 
vel was known to all the neighborhood, 
high and low, to Forenza in the valley 
that breaks down to the southern sea, 
to the upland glades of Banzi, and io 
Acerenza, which 


Like an eagle’s nest, hangs on the crest 
Of purple Apennine. 


It seems to be the poet’s purpose to 
corroborate his account of the marvel, 
and constrain the reader to believe it, 
by insisting on the wide circle of wit- 
nesses that can attest it. 

Further, in order to lend credibility 
to a tale, it is a recognized method in 
literature to specify exactly where the 
incidents occurred, and to relate vari- 
ous accompanying details, not in them- 
selves important, but useful as bring- 
ing the wonder down to earth and as- 
sociating it with a local habitation and 
homely surroundings. The place was 
Apulian Voltur; and Horace, while still 
a child, was playing near his nurse’s 
home, until overcome by fatigue he 
sank to sleep outside the house. Four 
of the oldest manuscripts read the very 
name of the nurse, Pullia; and it seems 
to me that this additional specification 
is the sort of detail, binding down the 
facts to definite surroundings, which 
meets the intention of the poet in this 
passage. 

If I had to choose among the many 
conjectures that have been proposed to 
replace Pullia’s name,*? the best seems 
to me to be that which has been pro- 
posed independently by Professor A. 
E. Housman and the late Doctor 
Bihrens, namely pergule instead of 
Pullie. It is an interesting fact that 
Sir Theodore Martin, whether inten- 
tionally or guided by a poet’s uncon- 
scious instinct, has adopted that con- 
jecture in his second edition (from 
which I have quoted), though he fol- 
lowed the vulgar reading in his first 


2 Apulia, the vulgar text, and that of the vast 
majority of manuscripts, is an ancient conjec- 
ture, and the worst.of them all. 
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Professor Housman may jus- 


edition. 
tifiably claim a poet's judgment about 


a poet as a strong argument in his 
favor. So far as our present investiga- 
tion is concerned, the two forms, “out- 
siae the threshold of my nurse Pullia,” 
and “outside the threshold of the hum- 
ble house of my nurse,” mean practi- 
cally the same thing. But I prefer the 
reading Pullia, which appears in the 
oldest manuscripts; for the change to 
pergule sacrifices a slight detail con- 
ducing to the effect aimed at by the 
poet, even though it does not, like some 
of the conjectural readings, add any- 
thing out of keeping with the rest of 
the description. 

In this passage a further detail is 
added, which it is the chief aim of this 
paper to study carefully. Why does 
Horace speak of his nurse as altriz 
instead of nutriz, which is the word he 
usually employs both in lyric poetry 
and in his more familiar style?'* I 
think he selected a word which he 
never uses elsewhere with a definite 
purpose; he wished to mark himself us 
being the alumnus of Pullia, and he 
does so by applying to her the correla- 
tive term altriz. Two questions here 
arise: was Horace an alumnus, and if 
so, why should he mention, or rather 
suggest, the fact in this passage? 

The most characteristic meaning of 
alumnus is to denote a child who has 
been exposed in infancy by his parents 
and brought up by strangers. The 
crime of infanticide by exposure was 
far commoner in the Graeco-Roman 
world than would appear from its lit- 
erature, where it is rarely mentioned 
except as an incident in mythology and 
romantic stories, or as a practice to be 
regulated by laws. Inscriptions of the 
imperial period contain many proofs of 
the extent to which this exposure was 
practised; for example, a deed of man- 
umission in an obscure Phrygian city 
briefly records a domestic romance, the 
exposure of a child in accordance with 

1 It may be assumed that this is the true text. 
The common Horatian form nufrix has been sub- 
stituted for it in the majority of manuscripts. ac- 
cording to a common practice. Had nufrix been 
the original text, there would be no reason to 
substitute for it the less common word a/triz. 
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a’ vision, his adoption and upbringing 
by a _ stranger, and his liberation 
through dedication to a God after he. 
had been trained as a slave.*? Children 
thus exposed were often brought up by 
strangers, either from charity, or in 
anticipation of gain by selling them as 
slaves when grown; and a number of 
laws regulating the rights of alumni 
and the claims of their adoptors for 
the cost of their keep were passed by 
the Roman emperors. The early Chris- 
tian Church made a practice of caring 
for exposed children, just as mission- 
aries in China do at the present day; 
and this practice perpetuated itself in 
Rome until quite recent time in a form 
that became a fruitful cause of scan- 
dal. 

It is certain that Horace was not ar 
alumnus in that sense; but the word is 
also often applied to children who were 
brought up by persons other than their 
parents with the full consent of the 
latter. The essential point is that the 
alumnus lived in the house of persons 
who took the place of his proper par- 
ents. There are, for example, various 
inscriptions in which two married 
couples unite in making the grave of a 
child who is called alumnus of the one 
couple and son of the other. Many 
passages in Horace become more lumi- 
nous and significant on the hypothesis 
that he was an alumnus in this sense, 
trained by a nonna, or foster-mother, 
in his earliest years, and taken to his 
father’s house in more advanced child- 
hood. 

As has often been noticed, it is in it- 
self a suggestive fact that Horace no- 
where mentions his mother, while he 
frequently refers to his father in terms 
of warm affection, and once at least 
speaks of his rurse. It is precisely 
when a boy has no mother that his af- 
fection is most likely to cling closely 
to his father; and the tone of many 
passages in Horace seems hardly ex- 
plicable, unless he had lost his mother, 
whether by death or in some other 
way, so early that he had no tender 
memories associated with her. 


2 It is published in my “ Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia,” p. 150. 
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that prompts him to call the blemishes 
in the son by endearing terms. 


The lessons in elementary morality, 
which many men owe to their mother, 
were taught to Horace by his father:— 


When my good father taught me to be 


good, 
Scarecrows he took of living flesh and 
blood ... 


’T was thus he formed my boyhood. 
(Sat. I., iv. 105 ff.) 


But the references to his father, on 
the whole, suggest the intercourse of 
a grown boy, not a young child, with 
his parent. For example:— 


I owe it to my father, who, though poor, 

Passed by the village-school at his own 
door, 

The school where great, tall urchins in a 
row, 

Sons of great, tall centurions used to go, 

With slate and satchel on their backs, to 
pay 

Their monthly quota punctual to the day, 

And took his boy to Rome, to learn the 
arts 

Which knight or senator to his imparts. 

Whoe’er had seen me, neat and more than 


neat, 

With slaves behind me, in the crowded 
street, 

Had surely thought a fortune fair and 
large, 

Two generations old, sustained the 
charge. 

Himself the true, tried guardian of his 
son, 

Whene’er I went to class, he still made 
one. (Sat. I., vi. 71 f.) 


But, apart from the references to his 
own parent, a tone of warm, tender, 
kindly feeling often breathes through 
the lines where the word father occurs. 
The very name has music in it to Hor- 
ace’s ear. Thus, it is the kindly eye 
of the father that is blind to the ugli- 
ness of the son; it is the father’s heart 


1 The translations of Horace’s Satires and 
Epistles by the late Professor Conington are the 
most careful in studying the niceties of Horace’s 
style, and the most successful in reproducing 
them in English, that I know. 1 have therefore 
used his metrical version, as more likely to place 
the reader at the proper point of view than a 
prose rendering of my own. 


Come, let us learn how friends at friends 
should look 

By a leaf taken from a father’s book. 

Has the dear child a squint? At home 
he’s classed 

With Venus’ self; “her eyes have just 
that cast.” 

Is he a dwarf like Sisyphus? His sire 

Calls him “sweet pet,” and would not 
have him higher. 

(Sat. I., iii. 43 f.) 


Most people would go to a mother’s 
love and tenderness for illustration of 
love’s blindness; but Horace’s experi- 
ence in his own case makes him turn 
to the father. When he speaks about 
accusations so ridiculously and obvi- 
ously false that they do not touch his 
feelings, it is the charge of patricide 
that makes the climax. 


Well now, if “Thief” and ‘“Profligate” 
they roar, 
Or lay my father’s murder at my door, 
Am I to let their lying scandals bite? 
(Epist. L., xvi. 36 f.) 


Observe, again, how often the idea 
of friendly companionship between 
fathers and sons appears in Horace. 


Suppose some day 
You should take courage and compose a 
lay, 
Mntrust it first to Moecius’ critic ears, 
Your sire’s, or mine, and keep it back nine 
years. (Art. Poet., 388.) 


Other examples may be found in the 
same poem, 24, and in Satires II., iii. 
178, and in the following lines, where 
he describes the universal craze for po- 
etry,—no fault, but merely the pardon- 
able excess of a good quality. 


Now our good town has taken a new fit; 
Each man you meet by poetry is bit; 
Boys and prim fathers dine in wreaths of 


bay; 
And twixt the courses warble out their 
lay. (Epist. II., i. 109.) 


Though Horace never refers to his 
own mother, except in indirect refer- 
ence to his parents, whom he declares 

















that he would not change, if fate al- 
lowed him to live his life anew and 
choose his parents at his own caprice 
(Sat. L, vi. 94ff), yet he often uses the 
word mother in a way that is instruc- 
tive in our investigation. When he 
thinks of a mother’s love and care for 
her child, it seems to him generally 
either mistaken and foolish, or irksome 
and unwelcome. In Sat. II., iii. 288ff, 
when he speaks of the folly which, 
while praying for a child’s health, will 
sacrifice the child’s health, and some- 
times even its life, by ignorant super- 
stition, it is the mother that rises to 
his mind. On the other hand, it is the 
nurse, and not the mother, who repre- 
sents to him wise, prudent solicitude 
for her charge. 


What could fond nurse wish more for her 
sweet pet? 
friends, good 

without a let, 

A shrewd clear head, 
his mind, 

A seemly household, 
lined ? 


Than looks, and health 


a tongue to speak 


and a purse well 
(Epist. I., iv. 8.) 


Here the nurse is not given as the 
type of foolish fondness; she does not 
pray sillily for worthless gifts to her 
alumnus. Horace could think of a 
nurse as loving and tender, but not as 
foolish and mistaken. 

A comparison with two Latin poets 
who are saturated with Horace’s ideas, 
and constantly imitate him, will add 
strength to our argument. Persius 
speaks of that mistaken kind of love 
which would injure its objects, if its 
foolish prayers on their behalf were 
granted (Sat. ii., 31-40). Grandmother 
and aunt and nurse are the types that 
suggest themselves to him; but he does 
not speak of a mother in this connec- 
tion. He sneers at the bad teaching 
given by fathers, but not by mothers 
(Sat. i., 796). Persius lived with his 
mother, gave her his love during his 

1 Quid roveat dulci nutricula majus alumno? 
Conington is compelled to sacrifice the strict 
sense of a/umno, which can hardly be rende’ed 
in English. as the difference of manners and so- 
eiety deprives us of any word to correspond. 
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life, and left her his fortune at his 
early death; and his experience would 
not permit him to speak slightingly of 
a mother’s prayers for her son. But 
just as we recognize in the language 
of Persius the expression of a spirit 
that had grown up from infancy in ten- 
der relations to a mother, so do we not 
in Horace feel the tone of one to whom 
a nurse had taken the mother’s place? 

In a different spirit Juvenal (x. 289) 
speaks of the fond mother’s prayers on 
behalf of her son or daughter as hurt- 
ful, since her love carries her into ex- 
travagance and fastidiousness. But 
his point is that all human beings are 
foolish; none know what is best for 
themselves or their beloved ones; and 
even a mother, with her supreme love 
for her children, only succeeds in ask- 
ing from the Gods what will do them 
harm. But Juvenal’s intense and even 
exaggerated denunciation is totally dif- 
ferent from the restrained and more 
than half-playful tone of Horace, even 
when his satire is keenest. 


In the epistle which I have just 
quoted Horace’s tone is kindly and 
serious, such as may cheer the de- 


pressed and melancholy spirit of the 
friend whom he addresses, the poet 
Tibullus, who amid the pine forests on 
the outer slopes of the Apennines was 
vainly seeking for health and escape 
from the death that pursued him. In 
passages where he assumes the tone 
of pure comedy, he speaks of mothers’ 
love for their children. 


When fathers all and fond mammas grow 
pale? 

At what may happen to their young heirs 
male; 

And courts and levees, town-bred mortals’ 
ills, 

Bring fevers on, and break the seals of 
wills. (Epist. I., vii. 7.) 


Again, he addresses the bore who had 
seized on him in the Sacred Way. 

2 Omnis pater et matercula pallet the fact 
that father as well as mother is here mentioned 
shows that a single passage is not enough to 
found a rule on. 
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Have you a mother? have you kith or kin 


To whom your life is precious? 
(Sat. L., ix. 26.) 


In another passage the son’s duty to 
his mother is represented as the plea, 
not of a really loving child, but of the 
crafty client, begging, indirectly for 
his own advantage, from a rich patron. 


My mother’s poor, my sister’s dower is 
due. (Epist. I., xvii. 46.) 


Several times Horace, in speaking of 
a father’s training, implies that it was 
severe; but that is the true type of old 
Roman manners, and it was felt as a 
compliment to call a Roman father 
strict. Severity carried to the extreme 
is not the most marked quality charac- 
teristic of a mother’s care for her child. 
Yet after reading passages like those 
just quoted, we are not surprised to 
find that in Horace a mother’s care is 
proverbial for an irksome guardian- 
ship, and the minor trained under a 
mother’s charge is pictured as chafing 
at her discipline and longing for the 
coming of full age and emancipation. 


Slow as the year to the impatient ward 
Who feels his mother’s discipline too 
hard. (Epist. I., i. 21.) 


The murder of a father, as we saw, 
is alluded to as the type of utterly in- 
credible crime; but matricide is men- 
tioned in passages that are almost joc- 
ular. 


Take worthy Sczeva now, the spendthrift 
heir, 

And trust his long-lived mother to his 
care; 

He’ll lift no hand against her. No, for- 
sooth! 

Wolves do not use their heel, nor bulls 
their tooth: 

But deadly hemlock, mingled in the bowl 

With honey, will take off the poor old 
soul. (Sat. IT., i. 56.) 


And in another place:— 


When with a rope you kill your wife, with 
bane 
Your aged mother, are you right in brain? 
(Sat. IT., iii. 131.) 


These passages are, of course, not seri- 
ous, but they suggest that no trace ex- 
ists in Horace of the feeling which lies 
deep in the heart of some men, both 
ancient and modern, that mother is al- 
most a sacred name, not to be spoken 
rudely or jestingly. I need not go over 
all the places where the word occurs; 
but any one who does so will be struck 
with the fact that in the Satires and 
Epistles the name mother often serves 
as a beacon to guide us to something 
jocose and something almost heartless; 
rarely, if ever, does it occur where the 
spirit is emotional or tender, whereas, 
in such passages, the word father is 
often found. 

In all investigations of this kind, it 
is advisable to leave Horace’s Odes out 
of consideration, except where they 
are explicitly biographical, because 
there exists a doubt in most cases 
whether the poet speaks from his own 
heart and is not rather simply follow- 
ing a literary pattern. In most of the 
Odes, even though we cannot specify 
the Greek model, yet we feel that the 
topics are selected according to the 
Greek rules of art and not according 
to the promptings of the Roman poet’s 
nature. Take, for example, the senti- 
ment of the well known words:— 


As on her boy the mother calls, 

Her boy whom envious tempests keep 

Beyond the vex’d Carpathian deep. 
(Odes, IV., v. 9f.) 


Here the very name of the sea sug- 
gests the influence of a Greek model, 
for a mother speaking in Italy would 
naturally name a sea beside the Italian 
coast as the obstacle, and not a remote 
and unfamiliar part of the Greek seas. 
Hence a passage like this constitutes 
no argument against the thesis which 
I am supporting, that Horace’s early 
childhood was not spent under a 
mother’s care, but under a nurse’s. 
Even as to the passage from which 
our investigation started, the opinion 
has been freely expressed that the 
incident of the doves is a _ pure 
invention, on the principle that a Ro- 
man lyric poet ought to narrate an 

















omen similar to Pindar’s adventure 
with the bees. If that be so (and it 
would not be out of keeping with Hor- 
ace’s lyric style), he is careful to bring 
the marvel down to earth, and sur- 
round it with matter-of-fact details, to 
such an extent that even questions of 
textual criticism turn into discussions 
of the poet’s home and family. The 
readings which I believe correct illu- 
minate the situation in which the poet’s 
earliest years were spent; and the 
character of the passage demands that 
facts of that kind should be stated. 
Herein lies the reason why Horace se- 
lected the word altriz. His father 
lived in Venusia, where he was in busi- 
ness. But in this ode we find the son, 
in his early childhood, in a country- 
place south of Venusia, between Ace- 
renza and Forenza. It suits his pur- 
pose to state the circumstances of the 
marvel in a precise way; and he con- 
veys in a word the reason why it hap- 
pened near Pullia’s house and not be- 
side his father’s house; he was an 
alumnus playing beside the home of his 
altri. 

Small as this point is in itself, noth- 
ing is devoid of importance which has 
contributed to form the mind and to 
determine the expression of one of the 
great poets, whose work is part of the 
common patrimony of the human race. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


1 Compare the stories told about Stesicborus, 
ZEschylus, Plato, ete. 





From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF ROME. 

Wil thé Italians ever succeed in mak- 
ing Rome one of the great modern 
capitals? They have undertaken to do 
so, and they are very determined. 
They had scarcely taken possession of 
the Eternal City when the blows of 
the demolishing pick-axe began to re- 
sound, and sundry new structures went 
up with feverish rapidity. That Rome 
which was familiar to the last three or 
four generations of men has already 
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disappeared; yet the city’s new masters 
find themselves face to face with vari- 
ous difficulties which they might easily 
have foreseen. They make light of the 
religious and political questions in- 
volved; they profess no longer to fear 
the party which lamented the fall of the 
temporal power; the group of moderate 
statesmen who looked upon the occupa- 
tion of Rome as at least premature, has 
accepted an accomplished fact, and ad- 
mits that, once there, there is no get- 
ting away. A silent protest is known 
always to subsist, and it will have to be 
met; but the men of the new era de- 
cline to anticipate it. “The Holy 
Father can do nothing more for Italy,” 
said one of their wisest statesmen not 
long since, “and Italy can do no more 


for him. The rest must be left to 
time.” 
But, however confident of their 


power to overcome all political obsta- 
cles, the Italians have another sort of 
enemy to encounter in the malaria. 
Rome is encircled by a terrible desert. 
How many years and how many mil- 
lions will it take to obviate that diffi- 
culty? Is such a thing conceivable as 
a modern capital planted in the centre 
of a region so unwholesome, that it 
may fairly be called deadly? Our 
friends disregard this menace also, and 
have gallantly undertaken to drain 
and purify the agro romano. Success to 
their enterprise! but it cannot be the 
work of a day. Those who admire the 
matchless beauty, the sombre and af- 
fecting grandeur of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, may count on enjoying it for a 
long time to come. 

Nor is this all. Beside those who 
claim or concede that Rome belongs, of 
right, to its ancient and legitimate 
masters, the popes, there are others 
who maintain that such a city belongs, 
in some sort, to the whole world, and 
not to any one state in particular, nor 
even to the municipality which has its 
seat upon the Capitol. It is a curious 
fact that the men who first raised this 
cry were by no means foes to the new 
political order. They had applauded 
the fall of the pope’s temporal power, 
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and the unification of Italy, with Rome 
for its capital. It was from Munich 
that Gregorius gave the alarm. and 
launched those lively objurgations 
which were repeated by the German 
peers. under the ominous title of “The 
Destruction of Rome.” Gregorius, the 
happy commencement of whose work 
has been so powerfully aided by our 
own Ampére, had certainly deserved 
well of Rome by his remarkable history 
ot the Eternal City during the Middle 
Ages. An Italian translation had ren- 
dered his book popular on the southern 
side of the Alps. and he had been pre- 
sented, upon the Capitol itself, with 
the freedom of the city. He had every 
right, therefore, to protest, on behalf of 
his town if he saw, or thought he saw it 
threatened withinjury; and M. Hermann 
Grimm from Dresden echoed his note of 
alarm. The author of a learned and 
brilliantly written life ef Michael 
Angelo, M. Hermann Grimm, has lived 
long in Italy, and claims, in common 
with every other foreigner, the right to 
pass judgment upon all Roman affairs 
and to criticise them before the general 
European public. The appeals of these 
two censors excited fresh lamentations, 
and called forth a great variety of re- 
sponses. both in Italy and Germany. A 
dispute arose deserving the most serious 
attention, not only from the talent of 
some of the parties engaged, but from 
the importance of the question under 
debate, which was nothing more nor 
less than that of subjecting Rome to 
one more transformation, after the 
many which she had already under- 
gone. 

It is quite certain that Rome is not a 
town like any other, but enjoys a spe- 
cies of sesthetic primacy which forbids 
her to weaken or destroy, by barbarous 
alterations, the beauty which pervades 
her venerable monuments. The Ital- 
ians propose to let the world see that 
Rome belongs to them; while the Ger- 
mans put in a claim for equal civic 
rights, based either on certain obscure 
reminiscences of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire or, more commonly, as M. Curtius 
upon one occasion eloquently expressed 
it, upon that “profound erudition which 
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can boast of having made good the right 
and title of Italy herself!’ And then 
there are the English. who respect, in 
Italy, one of their favorite stopping- 
places; and the French who, consider- 
ing the community of race and religion, 
will by no means admit that they are 
foreigners there. In short, Rome is for 
all men, a second fatherland; and those 
great works of art of which she is de- 
positary and guardian. are the common 
inheritance of civilized humanity. 
She possesses the visible witness to 
memories which are not hers alone. 

A few years ago, when there was 
danger that St. Mark’s at Venice would 
be injured and defaced by injudicious 
restorations, the English raised an out- 
cry. and set on foot an agitation in the 
pages of the Times. This was followed 
by diplomatic intervention. the com- 
plaint was duly presented and the 
plaintiffs won their case. The principle 
involved in this decision was, after all. 
quite analogous to that enunciated by 
the Italian parliament, in its famous 
law concerning property in works of 
art; and it was precisely identical with 
that which had long before been formu- 
lated in an unrepealed edict of Car- 
dinal Pacca’s, by virtue of which the 
most rigorous conditions are imposed 
on the custody. sale and exportation of 
masterpieces. It is now claimed that 
statues and pictures by the old masters, 
even though they may have been for 
generations in the possession of private 
persons—heirlooms in the great Roman 
families for example—are not, in the 
fullest sense of the term, private prop- 
erty. It has been argued, and reason- 
ably enough. that the owner of an his- 
toric work—a Greek statue, or a famous 
canvas—cannot be permitted either to 
destroy the same. or to alter it to suit 
his fancy. The antiques in the Vatican 
galleries, the chef-d’@uvres preserved in 
certain churches and private collec- 
tions, have been adjudged to belong 
entirely neither to the pope, the clergy, 
nor to their present custodians. It isa 
somewhat slippery doctrine, not easily 
expressed in the terms of modern law; 
but it has been boldly applied in laying 
restrictions of the most Draconian 
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severity on the right of private property 
in works of art, and especially upon 
their sale and exportation. 


Il, 


Since, then, this case of the transfor- 
mation of Rome can only be tried before 
the bar of public opinion, is it not better 
fully to set forth the grievance of those 
who say to the Roman municipality: 
Under the pretext of rendering Rome a 
suitable capital for United Italy, you 
are disfiguring the most magnificent of 
historic cities, and one which belongs, 
in some sort, quite as much to other 
nations as to yourselves? 

In former times there were within 
the circuit of the walls of Aurelian, 
vast open spaces, which afforded poetic 
retreats in the heart of the city; oases 
of verdure, studded with occasional 
ruins, and protected by solitude and 
silence. The majority of them repre- 
sented the most populous quarters of 
ancient Rome, now all but deserted. 
Of these beautiful solitudes, you would 
have none. The moment you were in- 
side the city, you determined to build 
a new quarter in that exquisite region 
where beside Monte Testaccio, and 
under the shade of the cypresses in the 
Protestant cemetery, arise the pyramid 
of Cestius and the gate of St. Paul. In 
place of those picturesque and shady 
roads, which once led between fields 
and vineyards, te some imposing ruin, 
or venerable church crowded with 
mighty memories, there is now a barren 
waste, intersected by streets and 
squares laid out with rule and line. 
Can so deplorable a change be excused 
on any ground of public utility? Not at 
all! Only a few scattered houses, mis- 
erably tenanted and a few more which 
have never even been finished, bear 
witness to the absolute superfluity of 
these structures and the ruin of the 
speculators who built them. 

The same thing has happened on the 
plateau of the Esquiline, where the 
trophies of Marius, the auditorium of 
Meecenas, and the church of St. Euse- 
bius are now inextricably mixed up 
with modern erections. You have built 
barracks along the base of the Coliseum 
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and the Flavian amphitheatre has lost 
not merely the cross and altars dedi- 
cated to the memory of the martyrs 
who perished there, but its own 
peculiar flora. 

But the worst outrages of all have 
probably been perpetrated on the Prati 
del Castello. That extensive plain com- 
prises the whole quarter to the north- 
west of the city on the right bank of the 
Tiber, between the Castle of St. Angelo, 
St. Peter’s, the Porta Angelica and the 
river. Access used to be had to it from 
the Porta di Ripetta. Descending the 
semi-circular marble steps, and cross- 
ing by a ferry, you landed on a shady 
bank, whence a road led across the 
fields to St. Peter’s. In the fine October 
days, it was one of the loveliest of all 
walks, to one who knew Rome well, and 
how to enjoy it. All that open space of 
the Prati has now been given over to 
the most vulgar speculation, and there 
as elsewhere, the result has been ruin, 
You approach the Prati to-day by a 
bridge laid on tubular piles, a thing of 
extraordinary and inexpressible ugli- 
ness, whose high parapets completely 
intercept the view. That skilfully 
managed perspective from the end of 
the gallery in the Borghese palace, 
which the old-time traveller knew so 
well, no longer exists. Upon the plain 
have been erected sundry so-called 
palazzi—immense barracks five or six 
stories high, and of the meanest appear- 
ance; while another enormous construc- 
tion supposed to be a courthouse, is 
slowly going up in the direction of the 
Vatican. Elsewhere waste places lit- 
tered with fragments of stone, and 
many buildings abandoned before com- 
pletion, offend the eye and sadden the 
soul; while every blade of grass has 
disappeared. 

From the terrace of the Pincio, as well 
as from the Villa Medici, there used to 
be one of those marvellous prospects, 
of which Rome once afforded so many. 
One looked across the Piazza del 
Popolo and the green and silent mead- 
ows, to St. Peter’s and the Vatican. 
The palace and the basilica appeared 
isolated in their splendor, and fitly so. 
“It was there,” to use the emphatic 
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words of Hermann Grimm, “that modern 
humanity was born. Without the light 
that streamed for centuries from the 
limina apostolorum, where would be our 
Protestantism? The memory of St. 
Peter takes us back, in thought, to 
those days of the primitive Church 
when there was no division into sects, 
no conflict with the clergy. Hence de- 
parted, upon their mission, the power- 
ful agents who succeeded in transform- 
ing into a people capable and worthy of 
civilization those very Germans of 
whom the empire with all its cunning 
could only make soldiers. Germans, 
French and English—we all alike owe 
to Rome and to Christianity our spir- 
itual development; and it is not the 
Romans alone who are summoned to 
lift up their hearts in the presence of 
such monuments. It is not for Italy to 
change the face of her capital without 
taking into account all those who can 
value, at its true worth, the part played 
by Rome in the evolution of history and 
of religion, and all those who see in her 
edifices so many symbols over whose 
safety they have a right to mount 
guard. The birthplaces of great ideas 
and great men, are all sacred places.” 
So speaks a Protestant, and what more 
could a Catholic or a philosopher say? 
But, to descend from these lofty con- 
siderations to so simple a matter as the 
mere agreeableness of a modern town, 
what possible inducement can there 
have been to destroy the Villa Ludo- 
visi? Who that has ever walked there 
on a beauteous winter day, can forget 
the sweet and sober charm of the place 
as it used to be?—the sunny alleys, the 
groves, of ilex and Italian pine, the far- 
famed cypress avenue? The marbles 
in the pavilion carried one back to 
Greece; the ancient city wall which 
formed a part of the garden-boundary, 
spoke of Roman greatness; the frescoes 
in the Casino were like a last echo of 
the Renaissance. The villa Ludovisi is 
no more. The ground has been cut up 
into building-lots and sold. Black 
bands of workmen have swarmed over 
it, and defaced it with dwellings made 
to order. It is true that a few sumptu- 
ous palaces have also been erected, and 
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that the famous marbles have been in- 
stalled anew in admirably lighted halls. 
But here, too, speculation has failed; 
large, dusty spaces are left bare, and 
constructions abandoned in their first 
stages, have become poisonous and 
perilous lairs. If it had to be sold, why 
not have taken a proper advantage of 
the necessity? Who is going to give 
parks and gardens to the new capital? 
How long can it expect to enjoy the 
privileges of the Villa Borghesi and the 
Villa Pamphili? Is it sure either of 
receiving a present of them, or of being 
rich enough to buy? The smaller but 
still delicious Villa Ludovisi might have 
been made at once the ornament and 
the refuge of the new quarter about the 
railway station. 

But a still heavier charge is brought 
against the Italian government, even by 
many of the inhabitants of new Rome. 
In defiance of public sentiment, and the 
opinion both of the city magistrates and 
the Academy of St. Luke, it has been 
decided to erect, upon the Mons Capi- 
tolinus an equestrian statue to Victor 
Emanuel. The statue must overlook 
the city, and be visible from the Corso, 
and the whole northern slope of the hill 
has been cleared to make room for the 
substructures on which it is to be 
reared. The convent of Ara Coeli, with 
its beautiful cloister, has disappeared, 
and several millions have already been 
swallowed up by the various disposses- 
sions which have been necessitated, and 
the enormous work of terracing which 
had first of all to be done. But what 
will become of the matchless picture, 
as viewed from the Piazza of the Cap- 
itol of the immense marble staircase 
furrowed with antique inscriptions, at 
the head of which the church of Ara 
Coeli once lifted its facade of warm- 
hued brick against the Roman sky? 
The Capitoline hill has, rightly, been 
appropriated to the uses of the city 
government; to the bousing of those re- 
nowned collections of antiques whose 
place is properly there, and to the 
chureh aforesaid, which is identified, 
by legend, with the temple in which the 
sybil appeared to Augustus; while the 
German embassy occupies the Cafarelli 

















palace on the site of the temple of Jove. 
But why set up an Italian monument 
at the other end of the hill, as an offset 
to these noble objects? How will it en- 
dure the proximity of the famous 
Marcus Aurelius in bronze, and why 
provoke so formidable a comparison? 
Was there any need thus to humiliate, 
and expose to the astonishment of pos- 
terity, the founder of Italian unity? 
Why spoil, on his account, the city 
whose glory he is supposed to have re- 
stored? The government would not 
permit the statue to be erected in the 
spacious square in front of the great 
railway station at the head of the Via 
Nazionale, in the centre of the hand- 
somest and most successfully designed 
of the new quarters, and the grotesque 
arrangement above described is to be 
carried out for reasons of state! 

The enterprise of controlling the flow 
of the Tiber, and confining the river be- 
tween stone quays throughout the en- 
tire city is going to cost the state some- 
thing more than a hundred millions. 
We have seen the beginning of this 
vast work, and twenty years may pos- 
sibly see the end of it; and should it 
prove that the establishment of a 
swifter and stronger current has effec- 
tually obviated such disasters as that 
of the sixteenth century or even such an 
inundation as occurred in 1870, when 
the Corso was overflowed and the water 
in the Piazza Minerva rose to twice the 
height of a man, the lovers of the pic- 
turesque may well be left to their re- 
grets for the stately and pestiferous 
river-banks of other days. But was it 
really needful to straiten the stream 
within two absolutely regular walls, 
where its yellow waters must needs 
flow sadly, and never again reflect any 
sort of verdure? Two detestably hide- 
ous new bridges are, it may be hoped, 
temporary; but the Ponte Garibaldi, 


also brand new, is certainly to remain. 

And will it, after all, be the Tiber— 
this river narrowed between uniform 
embankments, and deprived alike of the 
old houses whose foundations were 
lapped by its waves, and of that ma- 
jestic outlook down 


stream over so 
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many of the yet existing relics of an- 
cient Rome? Think of the view on 
either hand, which could once be had 
from the Ponte Sisto, for example, by 
one crossing over toward the Janiculum! 
To the right, a noble curve of the river 
reflected the glorious laurel grove of the 
Farnese palace—which you have de- 
stroyed. To the left was the Tiber 
island, with its sculptured memorial of 
-Esculapius, the Quattro Capi, the Torre 
Anguillaro, the temple of Vesta, and 
the Aventine. Of all this, hardly a 
trace remains." 

It was perhaps inevitable that one of 
those arms of the Tiber which formerly 
embraced the island should remain 
silted up; but it is, none the less, most 
unfortunate for the general effect. It 
means the loss of one of Rome’s great- 
est beauties. One could have wished 
that a spot so celebrated in Roman 
annals, might have been left as a kind 
of archzeological gem in the centre of 
the city; and the thing might easily have 
been managed. Hither from Pessinus 
—so says the pagan legend—came A®s- 
culapius, in the form of a serpent, to 
establish himself in Italy. The old 
Romans had hewn the rocky isle itself 
into the form of the ship on which the 
god arrived; an obelisk represented the 
main mast, and a serpent lay coiled 
about the prow. The antiquaries of 
the Renaissance undertook the con- 
genial task of restoring to their primi- 
tive condition these timeworn monu- 
ments. The serpent is still visible; and 
a second restoration might have been 
made without sacrificing either the 
small basilica of St. Bartholomew, or 
that touching legacy of the Middle 
Ages, which perpetuated in so curious a 





1 The Torre Anguillara has been preserved and 
even repaired; but, separated from the river and 
surrounded by new buildings, it has lost every 
trace of picturesque beauty. It is much the 
same with the so-called Temple of Vesta, from 
which a grassy slope strewn with antique frag- 
ments formerly descended to the river and the 
Cloaca Maxima. This ravishing picture may still 
be seen in the photographs of a dozen years ago; 
but now a frigid wall has been built ali round the 
temple, the green turf has all disappeared ; the 
lovely ensemble is hopelessly defaced. 
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manner the Asculapian tradition—the 
hospital of the Bene fate Fratelli, or 
Brothers of Charity. The right arm of 
the river has, however, been filled up, 
and an edifice of a particularly odious 
character hides the island from the 
shore. The asylum of AUsculapius has 
been turned into a morgue! 

There was some question, even: in the 
Italian parliament, of a _ so-called 
“archzeological promenade;” that is to 
say, of clearing the existing monuments 
of ancient Rome of all encumbrances, 
and uniting them by broad avenues. It 
was an excellent project, and ardently 
sustained by the lamented Signor 
Bonghi, but it was never seriously con- 
sidered. And, in any case, the first step 
in such a movement should have been 
to forbid the erection in the immediate 
neighborhood of an edifice like the 
Coliseum of the cheap and vulgar tene- 
ment houses already described. The 
Piano Regalatore which is under state 
control might easily have reserved these 
spaces. And if the fields of artichokes, 
with their occasional clumps of ole- 
anders and pomegranates, which for- 
merly pressed innocently up into the 
very arcades of the Flavian amphi- 
theatre, shocked the sensibilities of a 
self-respecting municipality, the old 
trees might at least have been left with 
a little verdure about their roots. 

The project of a Universal Exposition 
at Rome in 1895 was fortunately aban- 
doned; fortunately, I say, since the 
ghastly idea of the authorities had been 
to install it in the open space between 
the Porta Capena and the Baths of 
Caracalla, almost the only spot in Rome 
which had been, up to that time, com- 
paratively respected. Even so, the 
Circus Maximus, through which one 
entered this region, has been utilized for 
gas-works! The curving wall of the old 
Moletta inn which follows the turn of 
the oval, would infallibly have been de- 
stroyed, and what would have become 
of the Circus of Maxentius? Weshould 
have had the spectacle of fair-grounds, 
a street in Cairo, illuminated fountains 
and a machinery-building, serving as 
prelude to the Appian Way, the en- 
trance to the Catacombs, and the many 
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sanctuaries which abound in that part 
of the town! Let us do so much justice 
to Italian good sense as to say that pub- 
lic opinion was never favorable to this 
project. After the first moment of en- 
thusiasm innumerable objections were 
made; mostly, it is true, on the ground 
of the financial risk, which was as- 
suredly great enough. Yet it is amaz- 
ing that hardly a voice was raised 
against the profanation involved in the 
mere preliminary arrangements for 
such an enterprise. It would simply 
have completed the ruin of that which 
makes Rome unique; the grandeur of 
her memories, and the majesty of her 
general aspect. 


IIf. 

It is quite right, of eourse, for the 
Roman government to assume the ex- 
clusive charge and direction of all exca- 
vations undertaken within the city pre- 
cincts; but the more intelligent and rev- 
erent of the strangers who visit Rome 
find the scientific interest which at- 
taches to these works terribly marred 
by the sad state of apparent devastation 
in which the regions explored are left, 
after the excavations are completed. 
Some of the latest of those undertaken 
in the Forum have brought to light 
nothing but mediocre and uninteresting 
Middle Age constructions; insomuch 
that the entire space between the tem- 
ple of Castor and Pollux, the Church of 
St. Francesca Romana and the Meta 
Sudans, presents to view only a flesh- 
less and dusty skeleton, absolutely un- 
worthy of the noble remains by which 
it is surrounded. Those who remember 
the Forum as it was thirty years ago 
are often tempted to regret the avenue 
of trees which crossed it, and afforded 
a little shade and shelter. We are in- 
debted to the late excavations for some 
interesting discoveries in ancient topog- 
raphy; but what need was there to 
banish the turf and the ivies and above 
all the trees, which always flourish 
among ruins, and are, if properly 
watched and cared for, a great protec- 
tion to them? Ancient Rome, as we 
learn from inscriptions, was full of 
trees to which popular legends were 




















attached, or which served as guides and 
landmarks. The fig-tree under which 
Romulus and Remus were found was 
only one among many such; and we 
have Pliny’s testimony to the fact that 
the balconies of Rome, in his day, were 
regularly decorated with plants and 
greenery. It is not the public taste’ 
which condemns all the graces of ver- 
dure; although there undoubtedly ex- 
ists a traditional prejudice, on hygienic 
grounds, against planting trees so 
thickly as to produce a dense and im- 
penetrable shade. 

The work which has been done upon 
the Palatine has hardly been more suc- 
cessful, from a picturesque point of 
view than the excavations in the 
Forum. It is impossible not to regret 
the old approach to the hill, now en- 
tirely swept away. In the library of 
the Institute at Paris may be seen a 
series of folio volumes, containing the 
drawings made by the architect Percier 
during his residence in Rome as pen- 
sioner of the French Academy. They 
are executed with singular delicacy and 
refinement, and they also reveal the 
man of taste, captivated by the supreme 
distinction of Rome. The entrance to 
the gardens which occupied the eastern 
slope of the Palatine toward the Arch 
of Titus, was a very favorite subject 
with Percier. Many of us, indeed, can 
sti: remember that beautiful assem- 
blage of lawns and terraces, with its 
noble vegetation of laurels, orange-trees 
and palms. Of all this there has now 
remained for fifteen years, only the 
rock-work fountain which, isolated 
from its former surroundings, has no 
longer any artistic value. All the 
beauty with which the curious art of the 
Renaissance had clothed that slope of 
the Palatine has vanished. Our regrets 
must not render us unjust to the discov- 
eries of thirty years, beginning with the 
excavations made by Pietro Rosa when 
the hill was owned by Napoleon IIL, 
and ending with the investigation con- 


1 It is said that a private society has lately 
been formed for the preservation of such trees 
as remainand the replanting of the ruins, Suc- 
cess to it ! 
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ducted in honor of the visit of the Ger- 
man emperor in April, 18938. By dig- 
ging deep enough in the neighborhood 
of the stadium it may be possible, after 
the final removal of the Villa Mills, to 
solve some of the mysteries which still 
envelop the House of Augustus. But 
Heaven grant that the last splendid 
group of cypresses dominating not the 
Palatine only, but all that part of Rome, 
may be spared by the destroyer! Mean- 
while let us enjoy what we have; and 
nowhere else in Rome can one so feel 
to the full, the charm, the intoxication, 
of a stroll among the ruins under that 
azure sky. In that divine light, every 
object takes on an unimagined value. 
Here, in the middle of a vast stretch of 
wall, reddened by the warm sunshine, 
is an aperture which affords a glimpse 
of the distant campagna; there is an 
archway of prodigious height, with deli- 
cately panelled ceiling; yonder, a slim 
white column. The view ranges from 
St. Peter’s to the Alban hills, and em- 
braces the whole city. The charm of 
the prospect is enhanced by the thrill- 
ing memories it awakens. The entire 
history of ancient Rome is written in 
legible characters upon the eminence 
around which Romulus traced the boun- 
daries of Roma quadrata. 

So much is yet left for study and 
admiration that those unacquainted 
with the recent past may well feel 
something like impatience with our re- 
criminations. But how many more 
might we not utter! What of the glori- 
ous view which might once be enjoyed 
from the porch of St. John Lateran? 
Too well we know, who on returning 
to Rome have made straight for that 
sacred spot, there to revive our old en 
thusiasms, and finding ourselves con- 
fonted by the hideous barracks which 
have defaced and destroyed forever one 
of the most exquisite prospects, not in 
Rome merely, but in all the world, have 
felt the tears spring to our eyes and the 
curse to our lips! And the Villa Wol- 
konsky, with its ivy-draped aqueduct? 
Gutted, ravaged, despoiled! And that 
peaceful and shady walk beside the 
Tiber, from the Porta Angelica, to the 
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Villa Madonna? The Cardinals’ prom- 
enade is torn up by artillery-trains 
bound for the fort upon the disforested 
hill. 

Iv. 

But it is time to pause and listen to 
those who attempt to justify or excuse 
the recent changes; always premising 
that ours is the purely external and 
zesthetic point of view. It must be ad- 
mitted, first of all, that the Italians are 
less sensitive to these things than 
strangers. Even among the warmest 
advocates of “political unity, and Rome 
for our capital,” the old-fashioned local 
patriotism subsists in full force. 
Neither the Florentine nor the Neapoli- 
tan and still less the Piedmontese, who 
comes as a representative of the new 
government, has any special care for 
the beauty of the papal city. There is 
a question, we are told, of absolutely 
indispensable changes, which cannot 
possibly be made without some sacri- 
fice. We are also reminded that this is 
not the first time Rome has undergone 
one of those transformations which 
mark the beginning of a new era. 
Rome did not die when the Roman em- 
pire came to an end, like those Oriental 
cities which the antiquaries are able to 
excavate methodically. She continued 
to live, not merely as an individual city, 
but in that general life which consti- 
tutes the fabric of history. She has 
undergone repeated renovations, at the 
beginning of the Middle Ages, on the 
eve of modern times, and on each occa- 
sion the new period has inflicted upon 
the old certain of those injuries which 
contemporaries devoted to tradition are 
always tempted to regard as acts of 
sacrilege. And all the while the new 
monuments and the new memories are 
themselves graduglly acquiring the 
dignity of age, only to fall in their turn 
under the attacks of later generations. 

No doubt this is the law of life. And 
still it is to be desired and recommended 
that every generation which inaugu- 
rates a new era should respect its an- 
cestors in the moment of its ascendency 
and preserve as many as may be of the 
living witnesses of the past. Science 
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has its rights, but so have art and 
beauty; and a share inferior to none in 
that education of the human race, 
which is the legacy of the past to the 
future. The rights of science were 
never more fully appreciated than 
now; and it must be admitted that in 
this matter of the Roman monuments, 
the ablest savants of our day have 
done their utmost to vindicate these 
rights. It would be unjust not to ad- 
mit that the archzeological wealth of 
Rome has enormously increased; and 
while no special credit belongs to the 
city government for the great quantity 
of new discoveries made—since it is im- 
possible to turn a sod in Rome without 
revealing some interesting deposit of the 
past—our thanks are undoubtedly due 
for the care with which these treasures 
have been collected and so arranged as 
to invite study. 

The first and finest of the new broad 
avenues, the present Via Nazionale, 
connects the modern Esquiline quarter 
and the terminus of the northern and 
southern railways with the rest of the 
town, and especially with the Quirinal 
hill. It was an immense work. One 
valley had to be filled and one eminence 
levelled. Palaces and gardens were left 
suspended at a considerable height, and 
safely so, thanks to the strength of their 
substructions. Every day while this 
important work was in progress, an- 
tique objects were unearthed, the spoils 
of opulent homes which had once con- 
tained sculptures and mosaics. Every 
afternoon, at the hour for walking and 
driving, there was a rush of Romans 
and foreigners eager to assist, if luck 
should favor them, at some new “find.” 
The net result of the work done upon 
the Esquiline since 1875 has been the 
discovery of a large number of frag- 
ments, statues, bas-reliefs, mosaics, 
ete., which have been collected by the 
Italian government in a new museum 
installed in the palace of the Conserva- 
tori on the Capitol. The Esquiline has 
also been prolific, of late, in pre-historic 
discoveries, connected with the remote 
past of the Roman territory. 

One day while this work was going 
on, I received a summons from Senator 




















celebrated for his 


Crudeli, 
researches concerning malaria, to join 
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him without delay. He was proposing 
to inspect one of the ancient sewers 
which are so numerous both in Rome 
itself, and all over the Campagna. The 
workmen’s spades had just brought to 
light one of these underground gal- 
leries alongside the Via Nazionale. 
And here we touch upon a remarkable 
circumstance. It is barely twenty-five 
years since the great merit first began 
to be suspected, of the vast system of 
drainage whereof traces exist all about 
Rome. The soil is traversed by gal- 
leries high enough for a man to stand 
upright in them, and sometimes con- 
sisting of two stories, all destined to 
conduct into some artificial reservoir, or 
into the Tiber, the surface water of the 
Campagna. For these huge construc- 
tions we are certainly indebted to the 
pre-Roman inhabitants of Italy. It has 
been observed that the present miser- 
able denizens of the Sabine territory 
who still wear their picturesque cos- 
tume, serve as artists’ models, and are 
called Ciociari from the kind of shoes 
they wear, possess a singular aptitude 
for the discovery of subterranean lev- 
els. The beneficial effect of this 
mighty system of drainage is thought to 
explain the dense population and great 
prosperity of primitive Latium. The 
Romans may long have profited by this 
inheritance from the people they had 
subdued. Or they may have failed to 
grasp its importance, and the spread of 
malaria may be due to their neglect. 
Even now, when these conduits are 
thoroughly cleaned out, they at once 
resume their functions; water runs 
through them and the soil above be- 
comes wholesome. The brilliant villas 
which dotted the whole surface of the 
Campagna in imperial times, must cer- 
tainly have been furnished with appli- 
ances of this kind; and if a complete 
restoration of these drains were practi- 
cable it would, no doubt, contribute 
powerfully to the risanamento of the 
region. But besides the stupendous 
cost of such an operation, it presupposes 
a dense population, for its achieve- 
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ment and maintenance. It is the old 
vicious circle. The Roman Campagna 
is unwholesome because it is not in- 
habited; and it is deserted because it is 
unwholesome. This terrible enigma it 
is, which continues to encircle Rome 
with solitude. 

Wherever the Tiber has been widened 


or straightened preparatory to the 
building of quays, many discoveries 
have been made; and others in the 


course of dredging to remove obstacles 
accumulated in the bed of the river. 
One of the most striking and important 
from an artistic point of view was that 
of a Roman house in front of the 
Farnese palace. Here both banks of 
the river had been, for ages, encum- 
bered by a mass of mingled mud and 
sand of which the unsavory memory is 
perpetuated by various local names— 
the via del polverone, for example. A 
point of land running out from the right 
hand bank obstructed the course of the 
stream, and in undertaking to remove 
this, the amazing disclosure was made, 
only a short distance below the soil 
which carried off the drainage of the 
Janiculum, of an elegant and charming 
dwelling-house of the earliest imperial 
times. The stuccoed ceilings were 
handsomer than those of the famous 
tombs upon the Latin way; the walls 
displayed a series of paintings vivid in 
coloring and of extraordinary grace. 
The Greek artist who had signed these 
brilliant pages in perfectly legible char- 
acters was no mere conventional dec- 
orator of the Pompeian school, or that 
of Ludius. His designs displayed a re- 
finement not surpassed by those of the 
Villa Livia on the road to Veii. If the 
majestic frescoes upon the Palatine are 
better adapted to an imperial residence, 
these certainly were more appropriate 
to a beautiful private pleasure-house. 
Though the river-bed was not found 
paved with sheets of gold, according to 
the medisval legend, and though the 
seven-branched candlestick from the 
temple at Jerusalem has not yet been 
brought to light, the dredgings have 
revealed an infinite number of small ob- 
jects—engraved gems, medallions, coins, 
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and tools and instruments of every de- 
scription. Important statues both in 
marble and bronze have also been un- 
earthed, an Apollo, two gladiators, and 
others; and for these treasures added 
to those of the Palatine, and a beautiful 
Greek statue from the villa of Nero at 
Subiaco, it became necessary to find an 
asylum. One more museum has there- 
fore been opened in a place admirably 
adapted to the purpose, the ancient 
Carthusian convent namely, which was 
itself constructed amid the ruins of the 
Baths of Diocletian, and whose clois- 
ters were designed by Michael Angelo. 

It will thus be seen that archzeologi- 
eal science properly so-called, of the 
sort that is housed in museums, and 
formulated in catalogues, has at least 
not suffered at the hands of the Italian 
government. How then does it happen 
that the complaint of the artist and the 
foreigner has found its loudest echo 
among the Italian savants, than whom 
there are none more illustrious? The 
fact is that what has been given affords 
no adequate compensation for what has 
been lost, and historical science in the 
broadest sense of the term suffers for 
the lack of those grand impressions 
which gave birth to divinations of the 
past. The cult of beauty in Italy 
had its inalienable rights; and I have 
tried in this rapid and necessarily im- 
perfect survey to present the case of 
those who, without rancor, and fully 
comprehending the difficulty of the 
problem, yet feel that these rights have, 
of late, been conspicuously disregarded 
in Rome, and who would fain impose 
a check, while yet there is time, on the 
proceedings of the present authorities. 
Florence had set us an admirable exam- 
ple. During the administration of the 
syndic Peruzzi, while the seat of govern- 
ment was there, new quarters had to be 
created, a whole new town was built 
without prejudice to ancient Florence— 
that gem of the Renaissance. All was 
done judiciously and harmoniously, but 
that fair example has, unhappily, not 
been followed, and it is rather Florence 
which now seems likely to catch the 
deplorable disease of Rome. The 
Mercato Vecchio, the theatre of so many 
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gay and so many tragical adventures 
recorded by the old chroniclers has dis- 
appeared, and has been replaced by 
wide streets and clumsy erections of a 
distressingly modern character. 

A great noise has been made in the 
drawing-rooms and newspapers of 
Rome, about the disappearance of cer- 
tain celebrated canvases, which have 
been sold to foreigners and taken out of 
the country. Their possessor, a great 
nobleman, ruined like so many others 
by that fever of speculation which en- 
gendered the hope of seeing ancient 
Rome suddenly take on the growth of 
an American town, was unquestionably 
bound, under the severe law already 
mentioned, to keep his rich gallery to- 
gether and exhibit it to the public. A 
law thus limiting the rights of property 
could never be justified on any other 
ground than the jealous fear of seeing 
Rome despoiled of her artistic treas- 
ures. The objection might be urged 
that even when transported to a dis- 
tance these treasures continue to exist, 
and so to subserve the glory of Italy. 
But how can these very Italians who are 
so morbidly alive to the possibility that 
strangers may be enriched at their ex- 
pense, remain indifferent to the irrep- 
arable destruction of the wonder of the 
Eternal City? Must they not admit 
that they have fairly earned the re- 
proaches of the world? 
of the 
Rome. 


A. GerrrRoy, Late President 
French Academy of Art in 
Translated for The Living Age. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
MAYORALTY ELECTION IN NEW 
YORK. 

It seems strange to Europeans that 
the election of a mayor in a city, even 
although that city is New York, should 
be an event of the first political im- 
portance, exciting the keenest interest 
over the length and breadth of the 
country. With us in England or Scot- 
land it makes little or no difference to 
which political party the person chosen 
to be mayor or provost belongs, nor 
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does the election, which is made by 
the Town Council, excite any but a 
local and transitory interest, for though 
an eminently capable mayor can do 
some good, an incapable or partisan 
mayor cannot do much harm. In the 
United States things are wholly dif- 
ferent. There the mayor is elected by 
a popular vote over the whole city. 
His election is almost invariably a 
trial of party strength, over which 
strenuous party efforts are put forth, 
and the result of which may have a 
potent influence on the general for- 
tunes of the party. He has, In nearly 
all cities, a position of great power 
“and responsibility, and, in particular, a 
right of appointment to important and 
highly paid posts in the public service 
of the city, so that it may almost be 
said that the weal or woe of the city 
rests mainly in his hands during the 
two, three, or four years of his official 
term. This tendency to commit abso- 
lute power to one man rather than to 
a council, a characteristic feature uf 
recent American democracy, is due to 
the distrust which councils and indeed 
all elective bodies inspire, and to the 
difficulty of fixing on any particular 
persons among them the responsibility 
for misfeasance or corruption. It is a 
growing tendency. 

In the present instance there are 
other circumstances to heighten the 
interest and significance of the strug- 
gle which is now in progress. The 
city of New York has just been almost 
doubled in size by the addition to it, 
and inclusion under one government, 
of Brooklyn and several other smaller 
adjoining .communities, making the 
new Greater New York a municipality 
of nearly three millions and a half of 
people. The mayor of this enlarged 
municipality will hold office for four 
years, will have the patronage of of- 
fices with an aggregate salary of $500,- 
000 (£100,000), and administering an 
annual revenue exceeding $60,000,000 
(£12,000,000). His patronage will he 
only second in its magnitude to that of 
the president of the United States. 
He will, in fact, appoint all the city 
officials except the comptroller and 
XVI. 842 
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the president of the council (who are 
to be directly elected by the people), 
and his appointees will appoint the 
great multitude of subordinate officers. 
The magnitude of the city, the im- 
mense powers entrusted to the mayor, 
and the fact that this is the first elec- 
tion under the new system would 
alone be sufficient to make the occasion 
fix the attention of the whole country. 
But there is also another cause for the 
exceptional interest felt, a cause 
which requires to be carefully ex- 
plained to English readers, because it 
is entirely outside the range of English 
experience. 

For many years past, all city elec- 
tions and State elections have in the 
United States been fought upon the 
lines of the two great national parties, 
although the issues which divide those 
parties have nothing whatever to do 


with the questions wherewith State 
and city legislative bodies have to 
deal. In New York, elections have 


been so fought with specially strenu- 
ous efforts, because the great weight 
which New York State enjoys in pres- 
idential elections has made the suc- 
cess of the party in that State specially 
important to the party as a_ whole. 
Accordingly the “nominations”  (i.e., 
the selection of candidates to be run 
for the mayoralty and other city of- 
fices) have been constantly made by 
the regular organizations of the two 
great parties—that is to say, by that 
caucus machinery of “primaries” and 


‘nominating conventions,” which is 
eurrently known in America as “the 
Machine.” The most powerful ma- 


chine in New York City has been that 
of the famous Democratic party club 
called Tammany Hall, which has for 
ferty years past been usually able to 
carry its candidates and dominate the 
government of the city. Though there 
have often been minor Democratic or- 
ganizations, it claims to be the “reg- 
ular” party organization, has practi- 
cally been so, and is so to-day. Over 
against it has stood and stands the 
rival machine of the Republican party. 
with its parallel organization of pri- 
maries and conventions for the nom- 
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ination of candidates. For a very long 
time the Democrats have had a large 
majority in the city, roughly estimated 
at sixty thousand votes, so the Repub- 
licans have seldom been able to carry 
any of their candidates, and on those 
rare occasions only by the aid of that 
body of independent voters (largely re- 
cruited from the better elements in the 
Democratic party), whereof I shall 
speak presently. 

Of these two party organizations, 
both of them drilled and “run” by pro- 
fessional politicians, the Democratic, 
controlled by Tammany, has by far the 
worst record, partly, some would say, 
because it has far more frequently held 
the offices. It has never of late years 
approached the splendid audacity of 
the Tweed Ring, which in 1869-71 pil- 
laged the city treasury on a huge scale; 
but the name of Tammany stands, not 
in its own city merely, but to the public 
over the whole Union, for everything 
that sordid and corrupt in city 
politics. It has, however, so strong a 
hold upon the lower and less educated 
voters, most of them immigrants from 
Europe, and many of them ignorant of, 
or, at least, unfamiliar with, the English 
language, that when a city election is 
fought on party lines, so that it can 
appeal to the party loyalty of the better 
element in the Democratic party as 
well to that less worthy element 
which it directly controls, it is certain 
to triumph. Under these circumstances 
the “good citizens” of both parties, who 
were enjoying a corrupt and inefficient 
government at a great cost to them- 
selves as taxpayers, but to the profit of 
their Tammany rulers, began at last to 
ask why city elections should be fought 
on party lines at all, seeing that the 
principles of Republicans and Demo- 
erats respectively had nothing to do 
with the paving and cleaning of the 
streets, with the management of the 
police, or the administration of public 
charities. The Republican machine 
would have been glad of their aid to 
overthrow Tammany, and would, in 


is 


as 


order to secure it, have been willing to 
nominate fairly good men for the of- 
fices. 


But they felt, in the first place. 
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that if they joined the Republicans, 
they would make success more difficult, 
because many respectable Democrats 
would refuse to support them; and, sec- 
ondly, that to join hands with any party 
organization would, after all, be a de- 
parture from the only sound principle— 
viz., that municipal affairs ought to be 
administered with no regard to the in- 
terests of either political party, but 
solely in the interests of the city itself. 
Thus at last—for I need not stop to 
describe the earlier stages of the move- 
ment, nor the wavering fortunes of the 
war maintained against Tammany—the 
opinion of the best men succeeded in 
getting inserted in the new Constitution 
of the State of New York, enacted by 
the people two years ago, a provision 
fixing the time for holding city elections 
in a year when neither State elections 
nor national elections were being held. 
The Constitutional Convention which 
drafted that Constitution enounced 
sound and wholesome doctrine when 
they said in their Address, “We seek to 
separate in the large cities municipal 
elections from State and national elec- 
tions, to the end that the business af- 
fairs of our great municipal corpora- 
tions may be managed upon their own 
merits, uncontrolled by national and 
State politics; and to the end also that 
the great issues of national and State 
politics may be determined upon their 
merits, free from the disturbing, and 
often demoralizing, effects of local con- 
tests.” Encouraged by this success, the 
“good citizens” formed an organization 
based on the principle that a city is “a 
business corporation,’ which ought to 


have nothing to do with political 
party, and obtained a membership for 
their so-called “Citizens’ Union” of 
about twenty-five thousand persons. 


Early in the present year the Citizens’ 
Union prepared to nominate and run a 
candidate for the mayoralty. Their 
choice fell upon Mr. Seth Low, presi- 
dent of Columbia College, one of the five 
or six leading universities in the coun- 
try. Fourteen years ago he had earned 
universal praise as an upright and 
energetic mayor of Brooklyn, and 
during the last eight or nine years 
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his reputation has been still further 
raised by his successful administration 
of Columbia College, to the enlargement 
of which he has devoted a large part 
of his private fortune. He has always 
been a Republican, but of an independ- 
ent type, and not identified with the 
party organization. A memorial, ask- 
ing Mr. Low to stand as a non-partisan 
candidate, received in the course of the 
summer nearly one hundred and thirty 
thousand signatures, and when it was 
presented to him in September, with the 
eoncurrent request of the Citizens’ 
Union, he consented to be nominated. 
Soon afterwards the Republicans, who 
had held back (as was supposed, to see 
whether Mr. Low would accepi the 
nomination) held their Convention, and 
nominated Mr. Tracy, a lawyer of good 
standing and an ex-cabinet minister 
(secretary of the navy in President 
Harrison’s administration). Many ap- 
peals had been made to them to nom- 
inate Mr. Low, and it was long hoped 
that they would do so, and thereby en- 
sure the defeat of Tammany Hall. But 
the managers of the Republican ma- 
chine, and particularly the gentleman 
who is understood to control it, and 
who adds to the office of senator from 
the State of New York the more power- 
ful, but less responsible, post of Repub- 
lican Boss of the State looked askance 
upon the Citizens’ movement. It was 
only natural that they should do so, for 
to them it seemed to be aimed at that 
very principle of party organization in 
the city which they existed to promote, 
and which is, in their view, essential to 
the strength and success of the party as 
a whole. They had during the preced- 
ing months frequently taken occasion 
to complain of the whole movement as 
an injury to the Republican party, an 
attempt to create a third Machine, a 
virtual encouragement to Tammany it- 
self. One indiscreet Machine politician 
went so far as to say that it would be 
better that Tammany Hall should win 
than that the Citizens’ Union should 
establish their pernicious plan of non- 
partisan nominations. Tammany Hall 
had delayed the holding of its Conven- 
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tion till the other two bodies had acted, 
waiting, it was supposed, to see what it 
had to fear from their co-operation or 
to hope from their dissidence. Now 
that it perceived its opponents divided, 
it took heart, and instead of putting 
forward some Democrat of acknowl- 
edged eminence, nominated one of the 
judges of one of the city courts (Mr. Van 
Wyck) whose personal character (so far 
aus Ohne can gather) does not seem to be 
impeached, but who has neither the 
standing nor the talents to commend 
him to persons outside his brethren of 
Tammany Hall. This nomination has 
been generally attributed tothe personal 
Wishes of Mr. Richard Croker, who has 
for some time past filled the high place 
‘once filled by William M. Tweed and 
afterwards by John Kelly) of Boss of 
the Hall. He has during the last year 
or two devoted much of his time to the 
English turf, where he is said to be an 
owner of race-horses, leaving details to 
Mr. Sheehan; but an occasion so great 
as this is naturally called him back to 
the helm. Whatever the cause of 
Judge Van Wyck’s nomination it disap- 
pointed many Democrats, even among 
those who usually follow the Tammany 
banner—one found that the man in the 
street-car did not like it—and it was 
immediately followed by the revolt of a 
large section, who have nominated Mr. 
Henry George for the mayoralty. Mr. 
George is a man of great literary ability 
and as sincere as he is powerful in the 
ndvocacy of his views; and ever since 
he was run as candidate for mayor of 
New York in 1886 he has, though he 
does not call himself a Socialist, com- 
manded a large measnre of support 
from the Socialist and “Labor element” 
in the population. What the mayor can 
do to carry out a “single tax” pro- 
gramme or any similar measures is not 
very clear; for the existing statutes on 
the one hand, and the legislative powers 
of the City Legislature with its two 
Iiouses on the other, leave no large field 
for any socialistic experiments on the 
part of an executive officer. However, 
the Labor party and those who disap- 
prove the existing order find the run- 
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ning of a candidate in sympathy with 
some of their aims a useful means of 
asserting their strength and propagat- 
ing their views; and the mayor’s con- 
trol of the police might, in certain con- 
junctures, prove to be a power of great 
significance. 

Thus, on October 2, when I left New 
York there were already four candi- 
dates‘ in the field, all of them with a 
great force behind them, all of them 
well in the running for success. I shall 
not, of course, attempt to predict which 
will carry off the prize; it would be hard 
for any one to do that even on the spot, 
for the prospects of each candidate 
vary from day to day, and the situaiion 
may have quite changed before these 
lines can be read. But the English 
reader will naturally wish to know 
what are the principles, passions, or 
prejudices to which each candidate 
appeals, and what are likely to be the 
consequences of the triumph of one or 
other of the contending forces. 

Tammany Hall, with its normal ma- 
jority of at least sixty thousand in New 
York proper, and about fifteen thou- 
sand in Brooklyn, would under ordinary 
conditions be likely to win, for a 
majority of eighty thousand out of a 
total vote of (say) five hundred and 
forty thousand is not easy to overcome. 
On this occasion, however, Tammany is 
weakened by two causes. One is the 
personal popularity of Mr. Low. Many 
of the hundred thousand persons who 
signed the requisition addressed to him 
(outside the membership of the Citizens’ 
Union) were people living in the quar- 
ters where Tammany finds its strength 
and usually disposed to support it. The 
other is the appearance of Mr. Henry 
George, nearly all of whose voting 
strength will probably be drawn from 
those who have heretofore given a 
Democratic vote. Through these defec- 


1 A fifth aspirant was appearingin the person 
of the mayor of one of the minor municipalities 
which are to be absorbed into greater New York ; 
but his candidature did not seem to be taken seri- 
ously and even if persisted in will hardly effect 
theissue. Some one mn New York observed that 
now nothing remained but for the laundryme:: to 
run a Chinese candidate. 
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tions “the Wigwam,” as it is affection- 
ately called, may possibly find the ma- 
jority on which it counted swept away. 

The Republican party in New York 
and Brooklyn includes, besides its band 
of professional politicians (with their 
“heelers,”) who are chiefly responsible 
for the working of its machine, a con- 
siderable number of mercantile and pro- 
fessional men of good social position, 
and a still larger number of respectable 
people belonging to what would be 
called in England the lower middle- 
class. Were it to poll its full strength, 
and were the other three candidates to 
divide the rest of the city vote in equal 
proportions, it might win. But a large 
part of the two “better elements” in the 
party which I have mentioned are likely 
to rally to the Citizens’ candidate, so 
that most shrewd observers seemed to 
think the Republicans had no great 
chance of success. They were strongly 
urged to coalesce with the Citizens’ 
Union, and such a coalition weuld have 
made victory almost certain. But a 
coalition would have meant either that 
they should adopt Mr. Low, or that he 
should retire in favor of some new can- 
didate to be chosen by them and the 
Citizens. They seemed determined 
against the former course, because it 
would mean a surrender of that princi- 
ple of party candidatures for which they 
stand; while the Citizens’ Union stead- 
ily refused to withdraw Mr. Low in 
favor of any new man, holding that 
sucha course would be an abandonment 
of the principle which they had on their 
part proclaimed. There were sqme who 
thought, in the beginning of October, 
that a compromise of some kind was 
still possible; but that hope seems to 
have been now abandoned. 

Of the sections likely to support Mr. 
George I have already spoken. Com- 
pared with the Tammany men and the 
“regular” Republicans, they are unor- 
ganized. But those who remembered 
the heavy vote Mr. George obtained in 
1886 thought he might get a still heavier 
one now, and that his success was not 
impossible. 

Still less organized were the forces 
likely to follow the Citizens’ Union. 

















That body expected to draw upon three 
sets of persons—Republicans of the bet- 
ter sort, Democrats of the better sort, 
and the usually heedless voters, who 
frequently neglect to vote at all, but 
who were expected, on this occasion of 
supreme importance, to rally to the 
banner of cheap and efficient adminis- 
tration, cheap because pure, efficient 
because free from any obligation to 
regard party allegiance in the selection 
of officials, or the dispensing of con- 
tracts and other favors. Especial im- 
portance was attached to the attitude of 
the Germans, who, though in ordinary 
times divided between the two parties, 
were deemed likely to throw their 
weight on this occasion into the non- 
partisan scale. Some of their prom- 
inent leaders were coming out in Mr. 
Low’s favor; and it seemed probable 
that at least a majority of the rank and 
file would follow. It was also hoped 
that the policy proclaimed by the Cit- 
izens’ Union of turning to account, for 
the benefit of the city treasury, the right 
of running street cars—their traffic in 
New York is enormous—by granting 
short leases of this right instead of let- 
ting it go to private companies, who 
make out of it enormous profits, a share 
of which ought to go to the city, would 
prove attractive, and help to roll up a 
large vote. 

The situation was thus a very compli- 
cated one; a coalition of any two of the 
parties would have almost certainly en- 
sured the success of the joint force, yet 
all were divided by differences of prin- 
ciple. By “principle” I do not, of 
course, mean moral principle, but the 
line of policy for which each organiza- 
tion stands, and which it has to regard 
with a view to its own future. Neither 
the Republicans nor the Citizens’ Union 
could coalesce with Tammany, but 
Tammany might try, and may be try- 
ing now, to bring back the supporters 
of Mr. George, since neither of them 
had committed themselves either to the 
gold or to the silver wing of the Demo- 
cratic party. The Citizens’ Union had 
had a difficult game to play in the 
earlier stages of the contest, and were 
blamed by some critics for not having 
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exerted themselves to make it easy for 
the Republican machine to adopt Mr. 
Low. It is always hard to know how 
far those who stand for a principle—in 
this case a principle of high policy—are 
justified in making concessions which 
seem to trench on that principle; and 
here the question is so delicate that 
even an experienced observer on the 
spot might hesitate to pronounce a judg- 
ment. Still more difficult was the game 
of the Republican Boss. If he allowed 
his machine to adopt Mr. Low, he gave 
a triumph to the anti-partisan doctrine, 
which would encourage a like revolt in 
other cities, and strike at the root of the 
whole machine system. If he ran his 
own man he took the very step most 
likely not only to give Tammany the 
prize in this contest, but to strengthen 
it hereafter; and he took the risk of 
disgusting the better sections of his 
party. These latter evils seem, how- 
ever, to have been deemed the lesser 
evils, and they were preferred. Even 
the head of the National Government 
was believed to have a disagreeable 
alternative placed before him, for it 
was thought that the White House 
could scarcely avoid some indication of 
its attitude. Mr. McKinley’s personal 
sympathies would, no doubt, be with 
the candidate who stood for good ad- 
ministration and the faithful execution 
of the Civil Service reform laws. His 
own recent action in extending the 
scope of the Civil Service Rules to in- 
clude a greatly increased number of 
places, has proved his sincerity and 


his courage in this matter. It is, 
moreover, important to him and 
his party that Tammany _ should 


be beaten, for Tammany holding the 
patronage of New York City will be a 
potent influence in securing the often 
decisive vote of New York State in the 
next presidential election. But the 
golden chain of patronage connects the 
president with the senators of his own 
party, and makes it extremely difficult 
for him to show disapproval of the local 
action of the senator who represents so 
great a State as New York. “Why,” 


the English reader may ask, “should the 
head of the National Administration be 
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expected to indicate his sympathies at 
all in a purely local election?” Because 
in the United States the power, action, 
and spirit of party are wider and more 
pervasive than anywhere in Europe. 
That is the reason why the effect which 
the present contest may have upon the 
party system, constitutes the true inter- 
est and deep significance of the election. 
Momentous as is, to the citizens of New 
York, the selection of the man who is 
to rule their enlarged wunicipality for 
four years, the question of partisan or 
non-partisan nominations is of far 
greater ultimate consequence to the 
country, for it goes down to the “bed 
rock” of the political system of the 
republic, of the political ideas and hab- 
its of the people. The government of 
cities is admitted to be the blackest 
spot in American politics. Reformers 
unite in attributing the faults of that 
government mainly to the practice of 
treating the city as a political rather 
than a business entity, and of reward- 
ing party services by city offices. To 
reform party organizations all through 
and thereby raise the tone of politics 
would be a long and arduous task. It 
is, therefore, believed that no greater 
forward step can be taken than to take 
municipal affairs “out of politics.” 
The evils of the present system are 
monstrous and palpable; the arguments 
against it are comprehensible to every 
one. The existing practice has, how- 
ever, struck its roots deep. It is not 
defended, as I have heard it defended 
in England, on the ground that you can 
get better men to enter municipal poli- 
tics by appealing to them to come for- 
ward on behalf of their party, than 
could otherwise be secured. Such an 
argument would in New York or Chi- 
cago, where worse aldermen are 
chosen by voting than would be chosen 
by lot, be in too ludicrous a contrast 
with the facts. But it is argued that 
nomination by a party organization 
gives a guarantee absent from the non- 
partisan scheme, since it makes the 
party responsible for candidates it has 
put forward, inducing the party to 
nominate capable men and to exert its 
influence to keep them straight. This 
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is pretty and plausible as an @ priori 
view, but it is utterly discredited by 
experience.* To a European observer, 
the real reason why the immense ma- 
jority of American voters have acqui- 
esced in their party machinery, and its 
application to municipal affairs is to be 
found the power of habit and the tra- 
ditional attachment to party, itself a 
form of the tendency everywhere 
common among men to do anything 
rather than take the trouble of think- 
ing for themselves. Nevertheless a 
great many sensible and educated 
Americans conceive a party organiza- 
tion to be so essential and indispensable 
to the working of their system of gov- 
ernment that they are willing to pardon 
the sins of their own machine. They 
admit that the machine, although in 
theory based on the free and full repre- 
sentation of the members of the party, 
is in practice an exclusive body, con- 
trolled by an irresponsible Boss or Ring. 
They deplore the nominations which it 
usually makes. Yet because it is the 
“regular” organization, technically en- 
titled to speak and act for the party, 
and because they have not the time, or 
will not take the trouble, to reform it, 
they permit it to misrepresent their own 
personal wishes, and they continue to 
support its candidates by their votes. 
To-day Tammany might be overthrown 
and good government for the city se- 
cured if the Republicans would throw 
over their own Machine and give their 
votes to the candidate of the Citizens’ 
Union. It is admitted that the Repub- 
lican candidate is not likely to win. 
But it is: possible that he may obtain 
votes enough to give the victory to 
Tammany. 

It is this habit of blind deference to 
party organization which needs to be 
broken, and it is easier to break it in the 
ease of municipal elections than in any 

1 It might also be argued that as the great 
mass of the voters have really no means of know- 
ing who are the best men for city office, selection 
by aparty is needed to helpthem. There is some 
force in this view, but the answer is again to be 
found in the fact that the party organizations 
seldom nominate the best men. And as regards 
the mayoralty, candidates for that office are 
pretty sure to be known men. 























other, because the distinctive principles 
of Republicans and Democrats have 
nothing to do with clean streets or an 
honest police. Hence the importance of 
the present contest. To win against 
Tammany would cheer the hearts of all 
reformers, for the strength of Tam- 
many has lain in its superb organiza- 
tion, in its hold on the mass of foreign 
voters, in its alliance with the formi- 
dable power—just as formidable in New 
York as it is in London or in Lancashire 
—of the liquor interest. If a group of 
“kid-gloved theorists,” as the Citizens’ 
Union are called, can overthrow this re- 
doubtable enemy, the civic and “good 
government” leagues in the other great 
cities also may take heart. To win 
without the help of the Republican Ma- 
chine would deal a heavy blow at city 
Machines everywhere, for it would 
enable an example to be set in the 
greatest city of the Union of a munici- 
pal government relieved from all obliga- 
tions to find places or contracts for its 
party friends, free to think of nothing 
but securing the best men for its ser- 
viceand makingthe best bargains forits 
taxpayers, free to study the interests of 
the people and the people alone. Such 
an example—and the capacity of the 
Citizens’ candidate to set it is not dis- 
puted—would do more for municipal 
reform than all that speeches, ser- 
mons and pamphlets have yet accom- 
plished. 

Like the campaign against Free Silver 
in 1896, this contest is a campaign of 
education. Even if Tammany should 
triumph, and give New York four years 
of sordid and corrupt administration, 
the results of the efforts which are now 
being made to rouse and enlighten the 
masses will not be wholly lost. To en- 
lighten more than half a million of vot- 
ers, many of whom cannot speak En- 
glish, and to persuade them that their 
true interest lies in breaking away from 
the party organizations which have 
been using them for selfish purposes is 
no light task. But the best men in both 
political parties seem to feel more 
clearly than they have ever felt before 
that this work has got to be done, and 
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are throwing themselves more heartily 
than ever before into doing it. 
JAMES Bryce. 





From The Cornhill! Magazine. 
SOME SPIES. 

To work one’s way behind the scenes 
of history, by reading unpublished 
documents, is certainly the most amus- 
ing of all sorts of study. It is like ama- 
teur excavations of a Roman villa in 
Britain; what you find may be matter 
of no great mark—bits of tesserae, tiles, 
an odd penny of an emperor—but it is 
your own discovery. Published, your 
results may be of very slight impor- 
tance, but the process of hunting for 
them and piecing them together is full 
of excitement for you. You never 
know what you may light upon next, 
and you handle brown old letters as 
eagerly as you turn over the pages of 
“Vingt Ans Aprés.” In such researches 
among the dusty behind-the-scenes a 
reader constantly comes on the infor- 
mation of spies. Whoever first discov- 
ered the letter of Hastings, containing 
a spy’s report on a meeting of Bruce, 
the Red Comyn, Buchan, and the 
Bishop of St. Andrews, in Ettrick For- 
est, during Wallace’s war, must have 
been a happy man. The four patriots, 
and Wallace’s brother Malcolm, col- 
lared each other and drew their dirks. 
It was the scene of the Dead-lock in 
*The Critic,” and was in like manner 
dissolved. This is the beauty of spies; 
they show you faces long ago dust, alive 
with passion. Historians do not dwell 
on it, but Edward I. tried to turn the 
whole Scottish people into a race of 
spies. He offered his “grace,” and re- 
laxation of penalties already imposed, 
to all who would hunt for Sir William 
Wallace. Knights and nobles, who had 
been “out” with him of Ellerslie in the 
cause of our first king over the water, 
King John, accepted Edward's offer, 
like James Mohr Macgregor when he 
tried to kidnap Allan Breck. This was 
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in the full age of chivalry, this was the 
policy of the greatest of the Plan- 
tagenets; this was his reading of his 
motto Pactum serve: keep troth. The 
valet who actually spied out Wallace 
got xl marks, and Monteith got 1001. a 
year in land. To be sure he was a 
sheriff of a county, and Macleod of 
Assynt, who gave up Montrose, held a 
similar official position. Modern his- 
tory reckons that they only did a dis- 
agreeable duty. But need they have 
accepted special rewards? 

When one first meets a new, a hith- 
erto unmasked spy in manuscripts, one 
starts as from a rattlesnake. “You, a 
gentleman,” one exclaims, “you were, 
for years, a double-faced hired traitor!” 
They are usually men of some position, 
for only men of position were entrusted 
with important secrets, and could spend 
the secret wages of infamy without in- 
curring fatal suspicion. This an honest 
poor Highlander pointed out, in 1746, 
when asked to sell Prince Charles. A 
gentleman might do it, but he, where 
could he hide himself, with all that 
money? Thus spies have been gentie- 
men, breaking that rule of honor to 
which even thieves are proverbially 
attached: honor, the most permanent of 
moral principles. In reading through 
MSS. of the Jacobite period, I found 
three gentlemen—one chief, and two 
colonels of clan regiments—who were 
sold traitors. I also found three High- 
land brothers, all sold, and one of them 
betraying his own younger brother, 
himself afterwards aspy. Their artless 
excuse was that if they did not sell 
Fassiefern and others young Glengarry 
would, for he had already, they stated, 
sold them (1751-54). They were particu- 
larly keen to “set” any Macdonald so as 
to be even with young Glengarry. But 
I breathe not their names; one of them, 
at least, was known for a knave to Gen- 
eral Stewart, who drops a dark hint in 
his book about the Highlanders, written 
some seventy years ago. These gentry, 
with a few minor scoundrels, all came 
from the recesses of the hills and coasts 
where alone cattle-robbing persisted as 
a recognized industry. Several of the 
sinners were noted robbers and raiders. 
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This, perhaps, explained their singular 
depravity. But, turning to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s “Secret Service under Pitt,” I 
found Ireland a soil infinitely more fer- 
tile in spies than the Highlands had 
been, after Culloden. in Ireland, too, 
I found gentlemen betraying not only 
friends, but cousins, and even brothers. 
It began to seem worth while to make 
a comparative study of the psychology 
and motives of spies. 

By “spies’’ I understand men who, for 
whatever reason, deliberately betray 
their own party, to which they still os- 
tensibly adhere. De Foe was aspy, but 
a spy for his own side—roughly speak- 
ing, for the Protestant side. He was an 
avowed foe of slavery, the pope, the 
Pretender, fasting on Fridays, and 
wooden shoes. The religion and roast 
beef of Old England were dear to him, 
for these he was a spy but not exactly 
a traitor. Captain Armstrong, again, 
who “set” the Sheares, was a spy for 
his own side. He behaved with the ut- 
most perfidy to the two Sheares broth- 
ers (one of whom was “nane the waur 
for a hanging”), but he publicly gave 
evidence in court; he had the courage 
of his infamy; and he died in old age, 
beloved and bewailed even by the Rib- 
bonmen! Such spies I put aside; also 
John Murray of Broughton, who turned 
informer publicly to save his life; and 
7®neas Macdonald, who gave informa- 
tion as a prisoner on a charge of high 
treason. His information, it is fair to 
Say, Was never worth a rush to govern- 
ment, and, like Murray, he remained at 
heart a Jacobite—as I fancy did all of 
these erring Scots. 

The motives of gentlemen spies, as we 


- Shall see, were usually the lack of 


money and consequent despair, with 
sometimes a disgust at their own cause, 
or a sense of injury to be avenged. In 
character they were usually brave, 
often hot-headed, almost always proud, 
and extremely sensitive upon the point 
of honor. To defend their honor they 
were ready with sword or pistol. One 
displayed a very unusual honesty in 
private life. One seems to have been 
of pathetic tenderness as a husband 
and father: rien n’est sacré pour un péere 
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de famille! One retained, as Mr. Lecky 
says, “the virtues of impulse” while 
entirely deprived of the virtues of 
principle. Even Glengarry had some 
regard for his protective duties as a 
chief, and once shows some concern for 
a kinsman, young Lochgarry, who 
again trusted him with an entire and 
touching confidence. It is hard to be 
absolutely bad all through, though a 
spy might be expected, if any one, to 
attain this excellence. 

The saddest and strangest case 
known to me is that of Captain John 
Ogilvie; his name appears on the purest 
roll of honor—that of Dundee’s officers, 
who followed King James to France. 
“The officers, considering that they 
were burdensome to the king of 
France, humbly entreated King James 
to have them reduced to a company of 
private sentinels, and chose officers 
amongst themselves to command 
them.” “Nothing but your loyalty ... 
would make me willing to live,” said 
the king, “Fear God and love one an- 
other.” Among them was Dunbar, one 
of the four lads who, during some three 
years, held the Bass against all the force 
of England. Who knows not how “the 
company of officers, who always 
grasped at honor, and scorn’d all 
thoughts of danger, resolv’d to wade 
the river, and attack the Germans in 
the Island,” while the French general 
“shrunk up his shoulders, pray’d God 
to bless them, and desired them to do 
what they pleased”? They did it, they 
waded the Rhine, breast-high, and took 
the Island of the Scots. “The Marquis 
de Sell made the Sign of the Cross on 
his face and breast, and declared pub- 
licly, that it was the bravest action 
that ever he saw, and that his army 
had no honor by it. . . . That island is 
called at present, Isle d’Escosse, and 
will in likelihood bear that name until 
the general conflagration. . . . Of that 
company there are not,” in 1714, “six- 
teen living.’’* 

And one of them was a traitor: Cap- 
tain John Ogilvie. 

This deplorable fact appears from the 

1 Memoirs of Viscount Dundee, pp. 92-132. 
London, 1714. 
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fourth volume of the Duke of Port- 
land’s MSS. just published by the His- 
torical MSS. Commission. The editor, 
Mr. Cartwright, does not appear to 
have consulted the little “Memoirs of 
Dundee,” where he would have found 
the name of Captain John Ogilvie. On 
February 5, 1705, Ogilvie sent in a 
paper to Harley. He had a small pen- 
sion for his services, and lived, after the 
war, in Normandy. But when Queen 
Anne granted an indemnity to the 
Scots, he alone was refused a pass and 
money to carry him over, by the queen 
(Mary of Modena) at St. Germains. 
What he had done to offend Mary 
(James was only a boy of fourteen) does 
not appear. It was not his religion, for 
almost all of Dundee’s officers were 
Protestants. Ogilvie, at all events, 
came to England, ran into debt, and 
sold himself. Like Samuel Turner, the 
mysterious spy described by Mr. Froude 
(1797) and identified by Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
Ogilvie was planted at Hamburg. 
Hence he wrote to Harley, addressing 
him as “Robert Bryan, merchant in 
London.” He is on the trail of a plot, 
probably that of “Glendarule’s Knap- 
sack.” His letters to Harley were 
called for after dark, at Mrs. Ogilvie’s 
lodgings in London. 

He wrote from Rotterdam about in- 
trigues with Beatrix Esmond’s Duke of 
Hamilton, who is “most willing to enter 
into measures for the Prince of Wales.” 
Ogilvie does not say “Pretender.” 
Blenheim stopped a French landing in 
Scotland. At Hamburg Ogilvie dines 
with and is admitted to the confidence 
of Lord Drummond, son of the Duke of 
Perth. He gets De Torcy’s cypher. He 
denounces one Mrs. Richardson as “a 
prating lying bitch,” whose chatter has 
nearly unmasked him. Floyd (see Ma- 
eaulay for Captain David Floyd) has 
heard of him, and he is suspected at St. 
Germains. He wants money—they al- 
ways want money—and he wails—for 
he is the best of husbands—over his 
“poor wife and four small children.” 
His form of self-excuse (they generally 
have a form) is that he “owes his life” 
to Queen Anne. He soon betrays the 
names of the chief Jacobites, the usual 
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set, with “the whole Macgregors headed 
by one Rob Roy, commonly called by 
that name.” Rob, of course, was him- 
self a spy, as he frankly confesses. 
Ogilvie wishes to be sent to Scotland, to 
betray his friends. He does come to 
London, being trusted with Jacobite 
business. He must go to Scotland, his 
wife will spy at St. Germains, “for my 
wife is cunning abundantly,” says the 
admiring husband, “and very close 
minded, and hates the queen.” They 
are a pretty pair of reptiles. Ogilvie 
was on terms of private intimacy with 
Harley, and wished him to stand god- 
father to his latest baby. Indeed, one 
is often surprised at the friendliness 
between officials and spies, Glengarry, 
for example, addressing “honest old 
Vaughan” as “dear grandpapa.” Ogil- 
vie reports, from Paris, that Guiscard 
(who later stabbed Harley) “has no 
reputation here.” Always hunting for 
an apology, he says that he has “taken 
no oath” to the chevalier, “for when 
the king died my heart went with him.” 
Of all spies known to me, Ogilvie suffers 
most from his conscience. He is also 
much afraid for his life, and very 
prayerful. After being neglected and 
unpaid, Ogilvie is again anxious to start 
for Scotland in 1707, for James’s first fu- 
tileexpedition thither was maturing. He 
is hampered by a priest of Lord Drum- 
mond’s, who suspects him. He settles 
a servant of his own in Scotland. For 
his part, he warns Harley against the 
Scottish: “a man of honor is rare to be 
found amongst them,” never, in fact, 
except among “those that have trav- 
elled.” He will bring Mrs. Richard- 
son’s love-letters to Harley, “on pur- 
pose to make you laugh.” What a com- 
panion for the friend of Swift! On 
October 18, 1707, Ogilvie, from Perth, 
reports a plot by Ker of Kersland to 
seize Edinburgh Castle. But the Scotch 
suspect Ker as a spy, which, I am sorry 
to say, he was. A few of his letters to 
Harley are in this collection. In brief, 
Ogilvie betrays Lord Drummond, and 
Colonel Hooke’s well-known attempt, 
and Lord Breadalbane, with whom he 
dined, and Colonel Graham, “a partic- 
ular friend of mine, we were long bed- 
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fellows.” He meets Mr, De Foe in 
Edinburgh: “he hath tried to insinuate 
himself in several companies, but none 
will admit him.” The Scotch “smoked” 
De Foe. By March, 1708, Harley’s 
neglect nearly made the bruised Ogilvie 
turn. “It shall never be in the power 
of another minister to cause me ever 
venture my life or my honor for all the 
kings or princes on earth further than 
a soldier is obliged todo.” Yet, in 1711, 
we find Ogilvie still on duty, tattling 
against Marlborough, who had seen an 
emissary of the Chevalier, and “given 
him five guineas, which was a great 
miracle.” Here the published report 
ends, and we must wait for later news 
of Captain John Ogilvie, a despicable 
blot on the golden roll of the officers of 
Dundee. At heart this fond husband 
and loving father probably remained 
attached to the Lost Cause. We re- 
mark his tender care for his honor, and 
the vain excuses by which he tried to 
lull the torture of conscience. 

The very greatest ruffian in the High- 
iands, when he tells how he sold himself 
to Cumberland to betray Prince 
Charles, remarks, with a snuffle, that 
“he has got new lights,” and prates 
about “my honor.” So does Mac- 
allester, an Irish rogue (1760); he amus- 
ingly describes himself as a converted 
character. “I was become a proselyte, 
a proselyte upon conviction, detesting 
the person, principles, politics, and 
tyranny of the Pretender. . . . There is 
more joy in heaven over one sinner, 
ete.” Joy in heaven over Oliver Mac- 
allester, Esquire! Of all spies known 
to me, Mr. Macallester was the vainest 
and most empty sneak and blockhead, 
just as James Mohr was the most egre- 
gious lying sentimentalist. Nothing of 
value could be got out of either rogue, 
for neither knew anything after Cullo- 
den. Before, James Mohr knew a good 
deal, but then he colored his informa- 
tion so as to suit the ends of the Jaco- 
bite party. Of Glengarry I have else- 
where written at length. No grain of 
conscience made Glengarry sour. No 
attempts at apology did he make to him- 
self; like the American hero, “he done 
it with a zest.” But, as he complains, 




















writing in his own name, his employe 
died, and he never received his pro: 
ised reward. The tradition of h 
treachery is not yet forgotten in tl 
Highlands. But, though the story 
nearly a hundred and fifty years old, 
banish from my recollection the nam 
of my living authority for the surviv: ' 
of the tradition. The Irish, like Mi ! 
Fitzpatrick, detect their native spie: 
whose name (it is Legion) they publish 
But the Highlanders do not take thi: 
view of history, so I have wrapped m) 
three traitor brothers, already men 
tioned, in a mystery, like the birth of 
Jeames Yellowplush. 

We now come to the Irish brigade of 
spies, under Pitt. What a crew they 
were, what a richness and juiciness in 
their revelations! Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
hunted them down; it is interesting to 
see their points of contact with the 
comparatively rare spies of Scotland. 
As to spies in England, we have, of 
course, John Forster, of Stonegarth- 
side." But this gentleman may have 
been a Whig, and is not to be confused 
with Thomas Forster, of Etherston, and 
of the Rising of 1715. Even he was 
deemed treacherous, as we learn from 
the Rev. Mr. Patten, himself an in- 
former, after being taken prisoner, 
rather than a spy. But he exculpates 
Forster. The spies of the Irish Rebel- 
lion were much better paid, as a rule, 
than the Jacobite spies, whom the gov- 
ernment usually bilked. They were 
also much more serviceable, since, ex- 
cept for Glengarry’s revelation of the 
Elibank Plot to kidnap the royal family, 
and the disclosures of his kinsman, 
Barisdale, whom the Jacobites detected, 
the Scottish spies were really of very 
little use. The Sempils, of a noble and 
loyal house, have been absurdly ac- 
eused of spying by a biographer of 
Atterbury. The real spy was no 
Sempil, but one Sample, who was 
mixed up in Layer’s conspiracy. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s most mysterious 
spy, Samuel Turner, barrister, had a 
sense of the conventions of the réle. 
He dressed the character, and came to 
Lord Downshire, at night, “muffled in 


1 Portland Papers, iv. 424. ® 
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a cloak, with a hat slouched over his 
‘ace,” as Mr. Froude writes (October 8, 
\797). This conduct proves the artist. 
)f course, if you want to look like a spy, 
you muffle yourself in a cloak, and 
slouch a hat over your countenance. 
Samuel must have known that, but, like 
Tom Sawyer, he acted in accordance 
with “the books,” “the best authori- 
ties.” Samuel was a son of an Ulster 
landlord, a Protestant, of course, but a 
spendthrift and rebel. He conceived a 
disgust at his Catholic accomplices, he 
also needed money, so he “blew the 
gaff.” Apart from his costume and de- 
meanor, Samuel was astute, and Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s discovery of him is a fine 
piece of historical detective work, 
though, if Samuel had been a Highland 
chief, I doubt if it would satisfy Mr. 
Fraser Mackintosh and the Gaelic So- 
ciety. Sam betrayed his friends the 
United Irishmen, Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, his wife Pamela, “Lady Egal- 
ity,” and every one he could think of. 
He was clever enough to add informa- 
tion against himself, and his name does 
not appear in the list of Secret Service 
money, till he gets a pension of 3001. a 
year after the rebellion. Like Glen- 
garry’s, the name of Turner was con- 
cealed even from the Cabinet. I do not 
observe that Mr. Fitzpatrick attempts 
to verify the handwriting of “Lord 
Downshire’s friend.’ He had met 
Hoche and Talleyrand, and he generally 
worked, like Ogilvie, from Hamburg. 
Turner had an enemy in his own camp, 
Lewins; there were mutual charges of 
perfidy. Turner's alias, as Mr. Lecky 
proves, was usually “Richardson,” also 
“Furnes.” He probably “set” Napper 
Tandy, who was arrested after dining 
at his house. According to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, Turner, in 1809, was denounced 
by one Cox, but nothing came of it. He 
was ill-paid; he only asked for “a cool 
5001.” to start with, and his pension was 


3001. a year. Other spies were more 
generously treated. He had “the 
skaith,” for he was attainted, but 


escaped “the scorn,” or nearly escaped 
it. He was ostentatiously patriotic, 
and endeavored to fight d’Esterre, in 
place of O'Connell (1815). Though he 
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went in fear of his life as a spy, he was 
a fire-eater, and was finally shot, un- 
fairly, it is said, in a duel in the Isle of 
Man. He was “haughty, touchy, and 
resentful,” but no coward. 

The cause of his final duel, and the 
reason for which the murderer was not 
prosecuted, remain obscure. His vic- 
tims may have found him out, and 
Cox’s denunciation of him may have led 
to his slaying. Beyond social scorn, I 
know not that the Jacobites ever pun- 
ished a spy. They merely cut Ker of 
Kersland, Barisdale, and Murray of 
Broughton, when these gentlemen were 
detected. Mr. Fitzpatrick does not give 
the date of Turner’s death, but it can- 
not have been before 1815, when the 
affair of O’Connell and d’Esterre oc- 
curred. 

“A good-natured, hospitable, talented, 
and dirty fellow,” according to Bar- 
rington who knew him, was Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s spy, Leonard MacNally, bar- 
rister. This gentleman reminds us of 
Mr. Stevenson’s Chevalier Burke, he is 
so genial, kindly, and devoid of con- 
science. Mr. MacNally was the life- 
long friend of Curran, who speaks of his 
forty-three years “of romantic fidelity.” 
He “denounced oppression, defied 
power, and dared every danger,” cries 
his biographer, when confronted with 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s suspicions. But Mac- 
Nally—once famous as a playwright, 
and admired by Moore for his songs; 
later, the trusted legal adviser of Irish 
patriots—was selling the friends with 
whom he dined. He fought a duel with 
Barrington in the sacred cause of green 
Erin, but he vended green Erin like a 
box of figs. He even betrayed his legal 
clients. MacNally’s motive is not far to 
seek. His own neck was in the noose. 
He was brave, a fire-eater; he rescued a 
bishop during the Gordon Riots, but he 
could not face the gallows. His usual 
signature was J. W., and to baffle sus- 
picion he would speak of “MacNally” 
as a third person. “MacNally might 
lead blind Moore to the battle.” 
“Pickle” also writes of Glengarry as a 
third person, it is the common trick of 
spies and conspirators. Whether Mac- 
Nally, as “J. W.,” wrote a feigned hand, 
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as Glengarry did when writing as 
“Pickle,” one does not gather from Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. He was _ conveniently 
“persecuted” by government, by way 
ofablind. Henry Pelham, on the other 
hand, made the mistake of letting Glen- 
garry run about where he pleased, 
while Fassifern, young Barisdale, 
Glenevis, Angus Cameron, Sergeant 
More, young Morar, and many other 
Jacobites, his familiars, were being ar- 
rested (1753). This was likely to rouse 
suspicion, but there was no help for it. 
If he did not travel freely he could not 
collect information. Other spies, set on 
him, saw that he went where he pro- 
fessed to go. In Ireland, also, we find 
many spies “shadowing” other spies. 
Here is a pregnant note of Mac- 
Nally’s:— 

“Curran gives a dinner at his house. 
Will be there.” Romantic fidelity! Mac- 
Nally was, in the eyes of the Irish party, 
a clever, resolute lawyer; in private life 
a rollicking convivial buffoon. He 
lived a Protestant, but sent for a priest 
on his death-bed. His step-mother ob- 
jected, but his son, with a filial piety, 
observed, “Can’t you let him go to the 
devil his own way?’ Mr. Lecky credits 
him with “a genuine humanity of dispo- 
sition, and generosity of impulse, which 
never wholly deserted him in the midst 
of a base and treacherous career.” 
Other people can be base and treacher- 
ous; only an Irishman can also be genu- 
inely humane at the same time. Poor 
MacNally had often spied on the very 
priest who received his confession. He 
did not make a very good thing by his 
behavior. 

The most successful and cold-blooded 
rogue was, probably, the man who “set” 
and sold the life of the unfortunate 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Among 
others suspected was Neilson; Cox ac- 
cused Tighe, Brennan accused Cox; Dr. 
Madden picked out Hughes; a Mr. 
Ogilvie was thought of. The person 
who procured the information was the 
editor of the Tory Freeman’s Journal, 
Higgins; and the person who gave it 
was Francis Magan, a barrister, but 
aman of no family. Tom Moore knew 
that, at a critical moment, Lord Ed- 
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ward, on his way to the house of 
Francis Magan, was disturbed, took 
refuge in the garret of one Murphy, 
was arrested there, and was mortally 
wounded while making a fierce resist- 
ance. Magan “set” him; he was to be 
taken on his way to Magan’s house. 
His family was in desperate straits; his 
father was deeply in debt to Higgins, 
editor and government agent. His 
name comes out, in full, in Higgins’s 
correspondence. He appears to have 
spied upon the spy MacNally. Like 
other spies Magan was “proud and even 
haughty.” He and his father, a draper, 
borrowed 1,0001., on a bond, from a Mr. 
Fetherston, who could not get pay- 
ment, old Magan being insolvent. 
Years later, Magan, the spy, came and 
paid the “cool thousand.” Mr. Fether- 
ston “could not conceive where he got 
it.” He acted from filial piety and re- 
spect to his father‘s probity. In 1832 a 
Mr. Hamilton printed an inquiry into 
the circumstances of Lord Edward’s 
arrest. He called on Magan, and his 
sister, with many others, to tell all they 
knew. The search was getting warm. 
The inquiry was dropped, and Magan, 
a reserved formal man, was regarded as 
a person “with a nice sense of honor.” 
He died in 1843, and whatever good a 
perpetual yearly mass for his soul can 
do him is punctually done. He left his 
property, and a squalid, decayed, dark- 
ling house of secrets to his sister, who 
closed the rooms, and lived a crazy life 
on a landing, “in the midst of chests of 
mysterious treasure.” She may have 
been guiltless, but conscious of her 
brother’s guilt. One thinks of Glen- 
garry’s “sister Bell,”” who was with her 
eaitiff brother in his lingering death, 
quite ignorant probably of the dark 
secrets in the cabinet which she was 
directed to “seal up.” 

These are a few spies, adventurous, 
ardent, unbalanced men, most of 
them, whose temperament carries them 
into dangerous enterprises, but whose 
constancy is not proof against poverty 
and peril. They are in straits for 
money (Glengarry had sold his sword 
and shoe-buckles): they are in the toils 
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of government, like MacNally; they 
have a grudge to avenge, as Ogilvie 
had, or pretended to have; or, like 
Samuel Turner, they find the adven- 
ture tending against their interests. So 
they sell themselves, and thencefor- 
ward live a double life; blustering 
friends of exiled prince or oppressed 
people; pseudonymous correspondents 
of government underlings, sneaking to 
secret appointments in empty houses, 
dreading discovery, disgrace, the dirk. 
Some are gloomy, like Magan; some 
are roysterers, like McNally; all must 
swagger about their honor; most seem 
really to believe that they have honor 
to swagger about. “On honor,” wrote 
Glengarry and James Mohr with reiter- 
ated aplomb. A few lay flattering unc- 
tions to their souls, like Captain John 
Ogilvie and Macallester, an Irishman. 
Perhaps a few enjoy the headlong risks 
and the humor of their career. Glen- 
garry was of this sort; a double dis- 
guise was his delight, and he went 
with a smile to Elibank, and back with 
a grin to Henry Pelham. Poor Mac- 
Nally, with his death-bed conversion 
and confession, saw no joke in the mat- 
ter. Conspiracies must usually include 
men of this unbalanced adventurous 
temperament, but we may expect spies 
to be rare among anarchists, in whom 
wealth would instantly create the sus- 
picion of their accomplices. But Tur- 
ner and McNally had known sources of 
revenue, and Pickle could, and did, at- 
tribute Newcastle’s remittances to 
Glengarry’s friend Kennedy, a baron 
of the Scottish Exchequer. The des- 
titute anarchist has no such opportu- 
nities of excuse for possessing prop- 
erty. The profession of spy, however, 
is usually ill-remunerated, and a gen- 
tleman spy cannot always expect 
friendly treatment from the other gen- 
tlemen who use him. It must have 
gone against the grain of Gwynne 
Vaughan to drink with Glengarry, and 
Ifenry Pelham cannot have enjoyed 
being that chief’s “great friend.” Lord 
Stair, when our ambassador in Paris, 
about 1715-22, had some very queer ac- 
quaintances, as we know in part, and 
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shall learn more fully, later. Diploma- 
tists must need to wash their hands as 
often and as sedulously as Dickens's 
Mr. Jaggers. 

I have not found, and have never 
heard of, members of the Scottish Bar 
who were spies, like Turner, Magan, 
and MacNally. Yet Edinburgh was 
full of hard-drinking Jacobite advo- 
cates. We never meet such spies in 
the papers of Forbes of Culloden, or 
Grant of Prestongrange, or Dunbar of 
Arniston, but many of Lord Advocate 
Craigie’s papers were destroyed. As 
for the spies of Cecil, they may be 
left to Jesuit historians, being tov uu- 
merous for a brief essay. 

Are there no lady spies? I have only 
met Mrs. Ogilvie, and I think Mr. Fitz- 
patrick mention none. 

ANDREW LANG. 





From/The Speaker. 
CRAZY MARGET. 

Forty years ago, in a picturesque 
little cottage set deep among the 
Worcestershire apple orchards, a man 
lay dying. In the outer room a group 
of neighbors sat round the fire, talking 
in hoarse whispers. In the sick cham- 
ber the young wife was alone with her 
husband, her baby clasped close to her 
breast, the tears falling unchecked 
down her face as she ieant forward lis- 
tening to his labored breathing. Pres- 
ently the sick man stirred, his eyes un- 
closed, and he tried to speak. A fit of 
coughing choked his utterance, and 
brought a couple of the women in from 
the outer room. One of them moistened 
his lips with water, and raised his head 
a little. When ali was quiet again they 
went out, leaving the door ajar. 

“Eh, how it do shake the life out o’ 
*em!’’—the hard whisper came plainly to 
the young wife’s ear—“’e’ll go off on 
the next fit, surely.” 

“I been here nigh on three hour,” 
grumbled another voice; “the docter, ’e 
wur main sure ’e’d be dead afore noon. 
I favor daylight for layin’ ’em out.” 
The young woman rose softly, laid the 
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sleeping baby in the cradle, and closed 
the door; then she took her place again 
by the bed, and gathered the hard rough 
hand, that lay so nervelessly on the 
quilt, into her own trembling fingers. 
The man’s eyes opened again, and a 
gleam of tenderness came into his face, 
that before had expressed nothing but 
dumb suffering. 

“Marget, poor lass!” he whispered, “I 
be very near gone.” 

Marget bowed her face 
pillow. 

“Oh, Jim, Jim,” she moaned under 
her breath, “take me an’ baby too.” 


upon the 


A week later the little cottage had a 
new tenant. In farming districts there 
is no place but the workhouse for the 
laborer’s widow; the cottage was only 
there for the accommodation of the 
servants on the farm, and the new 
ploughman had borne inconvenience 
enough already in getting temporary 
shelter for himself and his family in the 
scattered hamlet during Jim’s brief ill- 
ness. When it was found that Marget 
did not mean to go to the workhouse, 
a week’s grace was all that was allowed 
her, and within that time she had made 
ready to face the world with her child. 

There was no difficulty about the re- 
moval; the furniture of the little home- 
stead—the mingled record of such pa- 
tient thrift, such simple, decent pride 
was sold to pay the funeral expenses 
and to discharge the few debts that had 
grown during the illness. Six days 
after her husband’s death Marget 
crossed the threshold of her home for 
the last time, with her baby slung 
gipsy-wise across her back, and all her 
worldly possessions in a bundle over 
her arm. 

For mother and child there began, 
that day, a strange and wandering life. 
Marget had one purpose steadfastly in 
view. She had vowed that Jim’s child 
should never see the inside of a work- 
house; she meant to clothe, feed, and 
educate him by her own labor, and 
when the time came she would give him 
a trade that would make him independ- 
ent of her. No task was too heavy, no 
work too rough for Marget. All 
































through the summer she labored in the 
fields, doing a man’s work for a 
woman’s wage. Little Jim would lie 
snugly asleep in his shawl, made fast 
to the bough of a tree, cradled by the 
winds, and with the birds’ song for a 
lullaby; and at night they slept, cosily 
enough, in the hayloft. 

In winter the case was harder. There 
was scarcely work on the farms for the 
regular farm servants; but Marget 
could put her hand to anything, from 
cleaning and scrubbing, to mending and 
making of clothes; she had a quick in- 
stinct for opportunities, too, and a con- 
vincing, persuasive way of pointing 
them, so that she often got a job where 
another might have failed. There was 
another trait of hers that made her a 
favorite with the farmers’ wives; that 
was her scrupulous cleanliness. Poor 
Marget! her history about this time 
seems to have been largely a struggle 
against dirt. At the end of a long day’s 
work she would beg for a bit of soap, 
bathe herself and her child, and wash 
their garments. The women _ she 
worked for, though they appreciated 
the practical advantage to themselves 
of this extravagant devotion to soap 
and water, were a little contemptuous 
of it. Floors should be scrubbed every 
day, of course; children once a week, 
and clothes in due season; but to extend 
the principle of daily washing to one’s 
own person was to outrage nature. It 
was this eccentricity, combined with 
her proud, independent spirit and her 
wandering life, that earned her the 
nickname of “Crazy Marget” even 
among those who gladly employed her. 

By the time that Jim was old enough 
to be sent to school his mother had put 
by a little hoard of savings. She had 
heard somewhere that “schooling was 
better in the north,” and northward, ac- 
cordingly, she bent her steps when the 
choice came to be made. There was as 
much care and thought expended, as 
many anxious searchings of heart, on 
the selection of this child’s place of 
education as if he had been the heir to 
a million of money, with a public school 
and university career before him. 
Marget had no standard whereby to 
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measure the mental fitness of a teacher 
—though luck served her there also—but 
she had a sure instinct for faces, and 
she pitched upon a kind and gentle 
woman, into whose care, with many 
tearful exhortations, she entrusted little 
Jim. 

It was not so easy to be cheerful on 
those long tramps, now that there were 
no little feet pattering alongside; but 
Marget had a high quality of courage, 
and she met her troubles with so brave 
a front that they had no power to dash 
her spirits. There was much yet to do, 
and she must only work the harder to 
cure her loneliness. It was not merely 
the steady outgoing for the boy’s keep 
and schooling that had to be met—there 
was his apprenticeship to be thought of, 
and money to be saved for that. 
Marget was punctual to the day in her 
payments to the good schoolmistress; 
she would not miss her monthly visit to 
little Jim, even if she had to walk fifty 
miles to compass it; but never a week 
passed without its added mite to the 
store that was to launch her boy upon 
the world. The field of her labors had 
tended more and more northward, ever 
since her mind had been bent on seeking 
for better schooling, and when Jim was 
finally established in his northerly home 
Marget forsook her old haunts alto- 
gether, as carrying her too far out of 
reach of the boy, and made a new con- 
nection among the farming folk of the 
Fell country. 


Just outside the village of Langton, 
where the road is wide, with stretches 
of grass on either side, is Ingleton’s 
Farin. The house stands well back be- 
hind its trim patch of garden, but be- 
yond it the farm buildings come down 
close to the road. Just within the 
hedge, against the shippen, there is an 
old lean-to shed, long ago fallen into dis- 
use, which only awaited an interval of 
leisure, or a spell of unusual activity on 
Farmer Ingleton’s part, to be pulled 
down. 

Two years ago Marget’s wanderings 
came to an end, and she took up her 
abode in this shed. She had been in- 
stalled there some days before any one 
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discovered her, and she was already as 
much at home as if she had lived there 
all her life. When it was understood 
that she meant to live there altogether, 
it became quite a scandal among the 
respectabilities of the neighborhood, 
and the farmer was sternly taken to 
task by the vicar for aiding and abetting 
Marget in her refusal to go decently to 
the workhouse. But Ingleton carried a 
very tender heart beneath a rough ex- 
terior, and his sympathies were alto- 
gether on the side of the old woman. 
“I’ve no fancy for the workhouse my- 
self,” he said to his wife; “and they 
would not let her stop here. They’d 
send her to Worcestershire, and we 
don’t know what sort of a place they 
have there. So long as Marget keeps 
the place clean, and lights no fire in- 
side the shed, she’s welcome to stop.” 
So he refused to co-operate with the 
vicar, and patched up the old shed to 
make it weatherproof. With a little 
straw and a bundle of sweet hay as 
bedding, and an odd packing-case or 
two in lieu of furniture, Crazy Marget 
was as proud of her dwelling as if it had 
been a palace; and on fine days she 
might be seen, with a fire lighted close 
to the roadside brook, hanging her 
washing out on the hedge in serene defi- 
ance of all the laws of village etiquette. 
It was in these circumstances that I 
made her acquaintance. I came upon 
the little encampment one day, and 
thoughtit sopicturesquethatI satdown 
to make a sketch. In time Marget and 
I became quite intimate, and I discov- 
ered that her “craziness” was nothing 
worse than a mania for cleanliness. 
She would walk miles on the promise 
of a bit of soap, and it was the one 
thing she had ever been known to beg 
for. By degrees I drew from her all 
her story, but in speaking of her son she 
showed a certain amount of reserve. 
She was very proud of him. He was a 
son any mother might be proud of, she 
told me. He had never given her any 
trouble; a good scholar, and could read 
and write like a gentleman—he was al- 
ways fond of his books, was James. He 
was a tailor by trade. Yes; she had 
thought it out careful, and a tailor’s was 
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a good trade, where you always had a 
roof over your head. James had seen 
enough of living in the fields when he 
was a baby—it was all very well for an 
old woman, but a man had a right to 
look for something better. 

“You’d never think he was my son,” 
she said, with a sudden glow of pride, 
“in his black coat, an’ his hat all a-shin- 
ing.” 

“Well, Marget, why don’t you go to 
live with James, instead of stopping in 
this tumble-down shed?” I said. 

“Eh? Live with James! Eh, my 
dear, that would never do. Why, he 
have a grand little house, and a wife 
and all, James have; and think what 
the neighbors and them would say. An’ 
I could never live in a town—sakes no, 
they puts their washing out!” 

“He ought to do something fur you, 
Marget,” I said. 

“Do something?’ she said eagerly. 
“Why, sir, the very last time he was 
here he give me a shilling. There’s not 
many sons is like my James.” 

“Then he does come to see you some- 
times?” 

She nodded at me with a sudden air 
of mystery. 

“I don’t tell they folk,” she said, point- 
ing towards the village. “It would 
never do for the likes of them to know. 
Eh, no; James is not the one to forget 
his old mother. He comes o’ nights, so 
he shan’t be seen. It’s a bit now since 
he came, three month—well, very near 
four; maybe he’ll come to-night, maybe 
next week. I’m no great sleeper, and 
when I lies down nights, I leaves the 
door slanting open, so I can hear better, 
an’ I keeps listenin’, listenin’ for foot- 
steps on the road from Fazerley. 
There’s a bit o’ paving by the church, 
and there they sounds quite loud, and 
then they dies off in the lane till they 
gets quite near the farm. And when 
they gets as close as that I can tell my 
son’s step from all the village. It’s a 
quick, light step, like as if he was 
hurrying. It passes the time, listenin’ 
out, an’ when there’s no more footsteps 
it’s very near daylight, and time to get 
up. Eh, yes; he’s a good son to me, 
James is.” 

J. T. Kinasitey TARPrEy. 





